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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Mdme Albani. 


HIS EVENING (Sarvrpar), June 15, will be performed 

Verpi’s Opera, “‘RIGOLETTO.” Gilda, Mdlle Albani; Maddalena, Mdme 

Scalchi ; Rigoletto, Signor Graziani; and I] Duca, Signor Bolis. Conductor— 
Signor BEVIGNANI, 

This (SATURDAY) Afternoon, a GRAND CONCERT inthe Floral Hall, at which 
Mdme Adelina Patti and other poe artists of the Royal Italian Opera will 
sing, commencing at Two o'clock. 

Next week there will be Six Performances.—Mdme Adelina Patti. 

On Monpay next, June 17, Verpi’s Opera, ‘LA TRAVIATA.” Violetta, 
Mdme Adelina Patti, Conductor—Signor VIaneEst. 

On Tugspay next, June 18, a favourite Opera, in which Mdlle Oepeda (her 
third appearance in England) will sing. 

On Wepnespay next, June 19, Rossrmt's Opera, ‘‘GUGLIELMO TELL.” 

Mdme Adelina Patti. 
On TuuRSDAY next, June 20, Verpi’s Opera, ‘‘ AIDA.” Aida, Mdme Adelina 


Patti. p 
Mdlle Albani. 
On Fatpay next, June 21, DonizEertt’s Opera, ‘“‘ LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR.” 
Lucia, Mdlle Albani. 
Doors open at Eight o'clock ; the Opera commences at Half-past. 
_The Box Office, under the Portico of the Theatre, is open from Ten till Five. 


Ross AGADEMY OF MUSTSC 
Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 








Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 


President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus, Doc., Cantab. 


The next STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, open to Subscribers, 
Members, and Associates, will take place at St JaMES’s HALL, on WEDNESDAY 
Evening, the 19th inst., at Eight o’clock. 

There will be acomplete Band and Chorus, formed by the Professers and the 
late and present Students, and the Choir of the Royal Academy of Music. Oon- 
ductor—Mr WALTER MACFARREN. 

The program will include: Finale to the First Act of Don Giovanni (Mozart); 
Pianoforte Concertos by Beethoven, Weber, and Mendelssohn; and MS. Com- 
even by Oliveria Prescott, F. Séhr, A. 8, Thomas, and Tobias Matthay 
students). 

Admission, One Shilling. Tickets, 2s. 6d. and 5s.; to be obtained at the Insti- 
tion, and at St James's Hall. 
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STEINWAY HALL, 
LOWER SEYMOUR STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 
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SCOTLAND. 
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At Eight. 
At Eight. 
At Three. 
At Eight. 


Monvay 
TUESDAY 
WEDNESDAY 
THURSDAY 
FRIDAY At Eight. 
SATURDAY At Three, 


Admission, 5s,, 3s., 2s., 1s. Seats booked at Chappell’s, Keith’s, Hayes’; 
and at the Hall. 


i} JOHN THOMAS (Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen) 
begs to announce that his GRAND HARP CONCERT will take place at 
8ST James’s HALL, on Monpay Morning, July 1, at Three o'clock, assisted by the 
most eminent artists. Harp Solos, Songs, with Harp accompaniment, Duets for 
two Harps, and several Compositions for a BAND of TWELVE Harps. Further 
articulars will be duly announced. Sofa Stalls, 2ls.; Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. ; 
alcony, 5s.; Admission, 2s. 6d.; to be had of Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co. 
84, New Bond Street ; the principal Musicsellers and Librarians; at Austin’s 
Ticket Office, 8t James’s Hall ; and of Mr Jonn Tuomas, 53, Welbeck Street, W.® 


R BRINLEY RICHARDS’ CONCERTS (d’Invitation), 
for performances by his Pupils, assisted by eminent vocalists, in 
Lanewam HALt, on Monpay, June 17, at Three o’clock. Mr Brinley Richards 
will play ‘‘The Maid of Orleans,” Sonata (Sir Sterndale Bennett). The pro- 
mme will consist of selections from Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schubert, 
.—25, 8t Mary Abbott's Terrace, W. 


LFRED JAELL will give a PIANOFORTE RECITAL, 

in STEINWAY Hatt, Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, London, W., 

on Fripay next, June 21, at Three o'clock. Pianoforte—Alfred Jaell and Mdlle 

Jane Debillemont; Violin—M. Wieniawski. Tickets: Sofa Stalls, 7s. 6d.; 

Reserved Seats, 5s.; Balcony, 2s. 6d.; at Steinway Hall, Chappell & Co., and 
usual Agents, 


DME JENNY VIARD-LOUIS’ FIFTH and LAST 
GRAND ORCHESTRAL and VOCAL CONCERT, St James’s Hatt, 
Wepnespay Evening, June 26, at Eight o'clock. The Orchestra will consist of 
Ninety Performers. At the Pianoforte—Mr Henry Leipold. Conductor— 
Mr H. Weist Hrit. Sofa and Balcony Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Stalls and Balcony, 
5s.; Area, 2s, 6d.; Admission, One Shilling. Tickets at Austin’s Office, 
St James’s Hall, and usual Agents. 


Arteenoss BALLAD CONCERT. 




















By order, 
Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY, Brrrnoven Rooms, 27, Harter 
STREET, W. President—Sir Junius BENEDICT. Founder and Director— 
Herr ScHUBERTH. Twelfth Season, 1878. The next Meeting for Trials of 
New Compositions takes place on Wednesday, 26th inst. The Third Concert, for 
the Benefit of Herr Schuberth, is fixed for Wednesday, 10th July next, 
Weber’s and Benedict’s Compositions forming the first part of programme, on 
which ion most inent artists will appear. Prospectus of the Society 
may be had on application to 


244, Regent Street. 
ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC. — 


Professors and Examiners:—Signori Tito Mattei, Enrico Mattei, 
Monari Rocca; Herren Lutgen and Jacoby; Messrs Albert, Boumarn, 
Amand Oastegnier, Tourneur, and J. Riviere; Messrs H. ©. Cooper, F. 
Chatterton, T. Lawrence, J. Hutchins, T. EB. Mann, T. Harper, Bernhardt, and 
Lansdowne Cottell. The fee for residents is 21 guineas per term, inclusive of full 
board and a first-class railway season ticket ; Opera admission, &c. Studentscan 
kod time. Programmes and prospectuses post free.—C, Ray, Sec., Langham 

all, W. 








H. G. HOPPER, Hon. Bee. 





\pME ETELKA GERSTER’S GRAND AFTERNOON 
CONOERT, Sr James's Hatt, on Monpay, June 24, at Three o'clock. 


Conductor—Mr Henry Lesiix. Full particulars will be shortly announced. 


ioue : 10s, 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d., at Austin’s Office, St James's Ha), and the usual 





FTERNOON BALLAD CONCERT.—Mr. Jonx Boossy 
begs to announce a Second and Last BALLAD CONCERT at Sr Jamxa’s 
Hatt, on Saturpay Afternoon, June 22, at Three o’clock. Artists—Miss 
Robertson, Miss Mary Davies, and Mdme Antoinette Sterling; Mr Sims Reeves 
and Mr Edward Lioyd, Herr Henschel, Mr Maybrick, and Signor Foli. 
Pianoforte—Mdme Arabella Goddard. The London Vocal Union under the 
direction of Mr Fred. Walker. Conductor—Mr Stpnky NaYuor. Stalls, 7s. 6d. 
Tickets: 4s., 3s., 28., 1s. ; of Austin, St James’s Hall ; Boosey & Co., 295, Regent 
Street ; and the usual Agents. 








Giz JULIUS BENEDICT’S MORNING CONCERT, at the 

FiLoraL HALL, on SaTuRDAY, June 22. Principal Artists—Mdme Adelina 
Patti, Mdlle Albani, Mdme Scalchi, Mdlle Synnerberg, Mdlle Bertelli ; Messrs 
Nicolini, Capou!, Bolis, Maurel, Graziani, &c. Piano—Gemma Luziani; Violin 
—M. Wieniawski; Harp—Mr J. Thomas, &c. The programme will be ready THIS 
DAY (Saturday), Stalls, £1 1s.; Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d.; at the principal Music 
and Booksellers; Mr Hall, at the Box Office of the Theatre; and of Sir JuLius 
BENEDICT, 2, Manchester Square, W. 


ERR LOUIS ENGEL has the honour to announce 

that he has returned to London, after several years’ absence, and that he 

will be happy to receive Pupils for the Harmonium, and ENGAGEMENTS for 
Concerts and Parties. Address—Messrs CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 


TAINER VIOLIN for SALE. Apply to Messrs Brown & 
Trinder, Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 14, Putney Hill, London, 8.W. 
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UNDER ROYAL AND DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 


i} DME SIDNEY PRATTEN has the honour to announce 

that her Annual GUITAR RECITAL will take place at SrEINWAY HALL, 
Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, on TUESDAY, June 25, at Three o'clock, 
when she will be assisted by eminent artists. Mdme Sidney Pratten will play 
Selections from the celebrated writers for the Guitar, Giuliani, Legnani, Leonard 
Schulz, and Sor, and some of her former and later Compositions. Full par- 
ticulars will be duly announced. Sofa Stalls, 15s.; Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. ; 
Unreserved Seats and Balcony, 5s. To be had at Mdme PRATTEN’s residence, 
22a, Dorset Street, Portman Square, W. 


“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
R PEARSON will sing Witrorp Morean’s popular Song, 
; “MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at Mr Osborne Williams’ Concert, 
une 28, 








‘‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” 


ME PEARSON will sing Ascuer’s popular Romance, 
; “ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at Mr Osborne Williams’ Concert, 
une 28, 


Me BRIDSON (Baritone).—Communications respecting 
ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, &c., to be addressed to 17, Bar- 
tholomew Road, Kentish Town, N.W. 


MEME BLANCHE COLE begs to announce her return to 
London. All communications respecting ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, 
Oratorios, &c., to be addressed to Mr N. VeRr, 52, New Bond Street. 


Me FREDERIC WOOD (Primo Tenore), late of the 
Wilhelmj Concert Tour. Opera, Concert, or Oratorio, Address, care of 
Messrs Hopge & Essex, 6 and 7, Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 


M® THOMAS CHAPMAN, for upwards of thirty years 
associated with Mr Mitchell’s Royal Library, heving been seized with 
paralysis (while in the performance of his duties), whereby he has lost not only 
the use of his limbs, but also the power of speech, thus rendering him incapable 
of resuming his avocation, a few friends, sympathising in his affliction, are 
desirous of obtaining subscriptions, and presenting him with a purse. Oontribu- 
tions in aid of this object, which are most earnestly solicited, will be thankfully 
received by Mr MITCHELL, 33, Old Bond Street, W., or Mr BuRRAGE, Hon. 8ec., 
45, Tregunter Road, 8.W. 

















‘‘ THE SUN HAS SET.” 


i ISS PURDY will sing Watrer Austin’s new Song, 
“THE SUN HAS SET,” on the 15th, 19th, and 24th June, and 
at all her principal engagements,—R. MILts & Son, 140, New Bond Street, W. 


Wy Anree, a YOUTH or YOUNG LADY, to learn the 


Pianoforte and Music business. Address—Music Warehouse, 46, Spring 
Gardens, Buxton, Derbyshire. 


OR SALE—A STERLING GOLD CYLINDER FLUTE, 

by RuDALL, RosE, OaRTE, & Co., 1867. Patent; in perfect order. Oost 170 

guineas in 1870. To be sold for less on account of decease of owner. Apply to 
“W. H.N.,” 3, Rodney Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


ARTNERSHIP.—Adyvertiser, a thorough musician, desires 

the co-operation of a gentleman with £1,500 to £2,000 to develop the sale of 

a recently patented invention connected with the Pianoforte, which has already 

met with a most favourable reception and flattering enconiums from the highest 

musical authorities. Principals or their solicitors can address—Box O, 86, at 
Horncastle’s Central Advertisement offices, 61, Cheapside, London, BP. C. 


SITUATION WANTED. 
\ ANTED, a SITUATION as IMPROVER in the 


Repairing and Tuning department of a first-class Musical Instrument 
Address 














Depdt. Several years’ experience. Work a greater object than wages. 
“G. C. F.,” 15, Child Street, Reading, Berks. 


BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
O BE LET, Furnished, for Three Months, a HOUSE, in a 
central situation, containing nine rooms, kitchen, &c, Terms, £10 per 
pee. pa “8. C.,” care of Messrs Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 
treet, W. 


ICORDI’S (of Milan) DEPOT OF ITALIAN MUSIC, 
23, CHARLES STREET, MIDDLESEX HospitTaL, Lonpon, W. 
Lists of Vocal, Pianoforte, or Instrumental Music of every description gratis 
and post free. 
All Sheet Music at half price. Sample Copies to the Trade on the usual terms. 
All works produced in Italy, &¢., promptly procured without extra charge. 








RIcoRDI's GRAN OATALOGO, containing 50,000 of his own publications, 5s. net. 


NEW SONGS, 
Pinsutr: “WELCOME, PRETTY PRIMROSE” (‘Salve o Rosa”), sung by 
Mdlle Thalberg, 4s. ; “‘ EYES SO BLUE,” 4s. 
Rorout: ‘‘ FIOR CHE LANGUE,” 3s.; “BAI PEROHE?” 3s, 6d.; ‘“ OANTA,” 
Ballata, 4s, ; “‘ T’AMO ANCORA,” 3s. 
THALBERG: “ SEPARATION ” (‘‘ La partenza”), sung by Mdlle Thalberg, 3s. 
Tosti: “OHE! MAMMA!”), 3s. 6d.; “LONTAN DAGLI OCCHI,” 4s.; 
“CHI TARDI ARRIVA MALE ALLOGGIA,” 3s, 6d.; “RIDE BEN 
OHI RIDE L’'ULTIMO,” 3s. 
MenDELssoun’s ‘“ LIEDER.” An elegant book, in 8vo, containing from Nos, 
1 to 36 inclusive, of the Songs without Words. Price 1s. 6d, net, 
All post free for Half price. 
“ OLEMENTI,”~ Vol. I., II., III., IV., 1s, 6d. net. Vol. I., 3%, H22., 
1s, 6d. each net. 
“ Danze OELEBRI ” (celebrated Dance Music), containing from nine to twenty- 
four pieceseach volume. In four vols,, 3s, each net. 


NEW SONG BY SIGNOR BADIA. 

“7 A NUIT SUR LE LAC” (““INTORNO AL LAGO”), 

, (sung with distinguished success ed Malle Carlotta Badia at Mr Sydney 

Smith’s Concert, Willis’s Rooms), is published, price 4s., by Duxcan DAvIsoN 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

CARL KREBS’ STUDIES. 

REBS’ STUDY No. 2, in B flat major; and Krebs 

. Rye nog Ra major, = om ge mo agened Mariz£ Kreps, at her 

ecital a ames’s Hall, are published, price 3s. each, by Duncan D. 2 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. . . casi 

“‘Then came two Studies from the pen of Mdlle Krebs’ father and instructor, 
the second of which, a capital wrist exercise, was dashed out with such astonish- 
ing bravura, that the unusually cold audience was roused into calling for an 
encore, with which Mdlle Krebs complied.”— Brighton Gazette, 

“The greatest success was in the two Studies composed (probably for her) by 
her father. The second in F was a good specimen of octave playing. The 
rapidity and evenness of the octaves elicited the only encore of the recital,”— 
Brighton Guardian, 


Bach. 











The Theatre: 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW. 
The Number for June 12 contains :— 
In the Provinces, 
In Berlin. 
In America. 
Theatrical Advertisements. 
The Religion of Shakspere. 
The Death of Menken. 
&e,, &c., &e. 
Published every Wednesday, 
Paice 3p, 
At the Office of Toe THEATRE, $1, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.O. 


KUTSCHKE POLKA. 
BY 
LUDWIG STASNY. 


In London. 

In Paris. 

In Vienna. 

En Passant. . 
Signor Mario’s Acting. 





PIANOFORTE SOLO 
DUET 


BEPTETT ... _... 
FULL ORCHESTRA 





AMARANTH POLKA. 
oe 
LUDWIG STASNY. 
PIANOFORTE BOLO... os tee tee tee 

. DUET 


BEPTETT ...__... 
FULL ORCHESTRA 


POLKA DES SINGES. 
GASTON DE LILLE. 


PIANOFORTE 80LO 


BEPTE : net 


Published by SCHOTT & OO., 159, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


= 
4 

L. T. PIVER, 

Parfumeur et Gantier de la Famille Royale et des principales Cours de l'Europe, 

160, REGENT STREET. 
Parfumerie spéciale au ‘‘ Lait d’Iris.” Seule maison & Londres pour les 
GANTS JOUVIN gr Cr. 

Grand Assortiment d’ Eventaiils, 


NEY SONG.—“ REPENTANCE.” Words by E. B. 
MANNING. Price 3s. Composed by F. Von Lesen. London: DUNCAN 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

MINNIE HAUK. 


* | Foner! TRO” (Valse), by Axpit1, sung by Madlle 
Minnie Hauk in the Lesson Scene of 1] Barbiere di Siviglia at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, is published, price 4s., by Duncan Davison, & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ICORDI (“Memories”), Romanza. Parole del Signor 
ANGIOLINI. Musica di IstporE DE Lara. Price 4s. London: DUNCAN 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regeat Street, W. 
“SERENADE MORESQUE.” 
ERGSON’S “SERENADE MORESQUE,” sung every 


evening at the Royal Aquarium Concerts, is published, price 4s., by DUNCAN 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


EYLOFF’S LATEST COMPOSITIONS.—Gavotte in F; 
Sultan de Zanzibar March ; Bourrée; Sarabande et Tarantelle; and Minuetto 
in B flat, are published at 


LYON & HALL’S Warwick Mansion, Brra@nton. 
Price 2s. each, post free. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
(From the ‘‘ Times,” June 10.) 

The new prima donna, Mdlle Mantilla, whose début as the 
heroine of L’Africaine was recorded the day after, has since 
appeared in Verdi's Ballo in Maschera with much about the same 
result. Her Amelia may pair off with her Selika, whether 
judged from a musical or dramatic point of view, and she appears 
to be as familiar with Verdi as with Meyerbeer. What was said 
the other day may with justice be repeated now. Both as singer 
and actress (the last especially) Mdlle Mantilla displays unques- 
tionable intelligence, though never reaching such a point as to 
encourage the belief that she is destined to take firm hold on the 
sympathies of a public so accustomed to merit of the highest 
class as that of the Royal Italian Opera. It is hard to be com- 
pelled to write thus; truth, however, demands it. Wherever her 
Amelia presented a fair opportunity for applause, applause was 
indulgently awarded ; but the general impression was certainly 
not warm. On this occasion Signor Bolis took the part of 
Riccardo, vice Signor Gayarre, to whom it was assigned at the 
beginning of the season. Signor Bolis, as usual, acquitted him- 
self well. The cast was otherwise as before. Paul et Virginie, 
the Trovatore, and Lohengrin have been repeated during the 
week, the new opera of M. Victor Massé being received with 
much favour at its second representation. About the impression 
created by Mdlle Albani in the character of the heroine opinions 
seem to be undivided. 

The opera on Saturday night was Verdi’s Aida, if not his 
longest, his most ambitious, and, some inequalities allowed for, 
esteemed by many connoisseurs his finest work. That Aida, 
composed by desire of the Khedive for his own particular 
gratification, was originally brought out at Cairo in 1872, under 
the direction of Signor Bottesini, the famous performer on the 
contra-basso, is generally known. Since its brilliant reception at 
the Egyptian capital it has been heard in almost every town and 
city of importance where an opera-loving public can be found ; 
and this despite the serious expenditure involved in its adequate 
representation. That, as the last opera of one whose name for 
considerably over a quarter of a century has been so pleasantly 
familiarized among us, it would, sooner or later, find its way to 
London was obvious. Nevertheless, we are proverbially slow in 
such matters, and four years elapsed before Aida was produced 
by Mr Gye at the Royal Italian Opera, with a lavish magnificence 
never surpassed, if, indeed, previously equalled, at that great 
establishment. This, as our readers will remember, was in July, 
1876, under the same conductor and, two excepted, with the same 
representatives of the chief characters as on Saturday night. 
Aida is the fifteenth out of twenty-three operas by Verdi which 
have been introduced with varying success in this country 
since the late Mr Benjamin Lumley, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
upwards of thirty years ago, made us acquainted with Ernani, 
Nabucco, I Lombardi, I Due Foscari, Attila, and I Masnadieri. 
The last of these was written expressly for Jenny Lind 
(1847), and its first performance was given under the direction of 
Verdi himself. Some of Verdi’s biographers and critics maintain 
that his art-work, like the art-work of Beethoven, exhibits phases 
of “three styles.” What Lenz, the Russian author of “ Les Trois 
Styles,” and fierce opponent of Oulibicheff, the energetic champion 
of Mozart, would say to this may easily be imagined by any one 
who has read his book. “Style No 2,” it is contended, begins 
with Rigoletto, “Style No 3,” with La Forza del Destino, produced 
at St Petersburgh in 1862, and succeeded, in 1867, at Paris, by 
Don Carlos—both operas, like Aida, written to order, but neither, 
as Mr Gye, at Covent Garden, and Mr Mapleson, in the Hay- 
market, respectively afforded us opportunities to judge, exhibiting 
their composer's genius and musicianship at their best. On the 
contrary, Aida, the culminating point of his “third style,” if the 
phrase may be allowed to pass current, in a great measure does 
this; and it is assuredly a work calculated rather to gain than lose 
by near familiarity. At first acquaintance, owing to reasons easy 
of appreciation, it somehow puzzles, if not exactly mystifies ; but 
once divested of its manifold surroundings, the purport of the 
story becomes simple enough, and the music of the Lombard 
maestro is allowed to speak for itself from end to end with clear 
significance, True, as was remarked in Don Carlos (though not in 
La Forza del Destino), Verdi, while engaged upon the score of 
Aida, appearing from time to time overweighted with his task, 





was induced to aim at greater elaboration than is his ordinary wont, 
and thus unconsciously to wander into diffuseness—a sin with which 
he can seldom be fairly charged. There are but few examples of 
this, however, to point out, and even they, when his intention is 
plainly set forth, seem more or less warranted by the situations he 
was forced to illustrate. Certain commentators on his later works, 
particularly in the instance of Aida, reproach Verdi with a desire 
to walk in the path marked out by Richard Wagner ; but, so far 
as we are able to discern, there is no basis whatever for such an 
indictment. If, as was hinted some time ago, the introduction of a 
larger quantity of accompanied recitative, a smaller number of 
“set-pieces” that may be taken from the score and performed 
anywhere and in any circumstances without regard to the context, 
or the occasional repetition of phrases, or fragments of phrases, 
for dramatic purposes, be like Wagner, then the accusation 
holds—“ refutation-tight” as Shelley makes Count Maddalo say. 
But we repeat—“ Verdi knows better than to plunge into un- 
fathomable waters; he is still, happily, the Verdi of our long 
remembrance, our own Verdi, and long may he remain so.” 
Enough, however, has been said and written about the music of 
Aida, which, like the drama itself, must by this period be 
tolerably well-known to opera-goers, whom alone it directly con- 
cerns. It is needless again to direct their attention to the two 
Oriental kings, Amonasro, King of Ethiopia, and Pharaoh (we 
may presume so to name him, although in the Italian libretto he is 
simply styled “Il R6é”), who rules over Egypt; to the daughters 
of these monarchs, Amneris and Aida; to the war which makes 
the Ethiopian maiden slave of the Egyptian, who, at the outset, 
treats her with affection and confidence as a sister; to Radames, 
victorious leader of the Egyptians, who takes Amonasro prisoner 
and brings him in triumph before Pharaoh, and of whom both 
Amneris and Aida are passionately enamoured ; to the preference 
shown by Radames for Aida: and, passing over other matters, to 
the betrayal of his country by Radames, at the solicitations of 
Aida, influenced by the threatened malediction of her father, 
Amonasro; or, finally, to the catastrophe, which, at the instigation 
of the High Priest, Ramphis, despite the earnest remonstrances of 
the now-relenting Amneris, condemns the unhappy warrior who 
has sacrificed duty for love to be immured alive, only to find the 
constant Aida already in the vault, determined to share his fate. 
Here we have in a nutshell the incidents of which the story is 
made up—two kings at strife, two maidens enamoured, a valiant 
warrior the object of their rival affections, a pitiless high priest, a 
betrayal of country and its terrible atonement—these, amid all 
the glittering paraphernalia traditionally associated with Oriental 
Courts and potentates in pre-historic times, and represented with 
such gorgeous profuseness at the Royal Italian Opera as not only 
to dazzle the eye but perplex the understanding of inquiring 
lookers-on. Yet, as is shown by the representatives of certain 
leading characters, we have to deal by no means with vague and 
shadowy people, but with beings of flesh and blood, each moved 
by an intelligible impulse. Aida, indeed, is in some sort 
creation; Radames is a sufficiently imposing figure; so, in his 
way, is Amonasro, the Ethiopian king; and so, in her way, is 
the jealous and revengeful Amneris. Verdi has made the best 
use of these opportunities, endowing his heroine, above all, with 
peculiar charm and marked individuality. At any rate, by her 
truly admirable performance, Mdme Adelina Patti makes us 
inevitably adopt this belief. Always in fear and trepidation, 
absorbed by a passion that, while uncontrollable, has small chance 
of leading to a fortunate issue, with scarcely a glimpse of future 
happiness to cheer the dull monotony of her existence, Aida is a 
personage extremely difficult to represent in such a manner as to 
keep the interest alive throughout. This, however, Mdme Patti 
contrives to accomplish by her wonderful art—her eloquent acting 
and the untiring facility with which she executes some of the most 
trying music ever put by composer into the mouth of a vocalist, no 
matter how physically and mentally endowed. In fact, she throws 
heart and soul into the character, and realizes the idea of poet and 
musician to perfection. We shall not enter into details, which 
would merely amount to a reiteration of what has been frequently 
said before ; but we may point to the third act, where Aida has to 
give an air (soliloquy), then to join in two duets, consecutively, 
with Amonasro and Radames, both expressive of violent conflict- 


ing emotions, and lastly to take part in the trio and finale, as a 
signal demonstration of unflagging vocal power—and this 
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irrespective of what has gone before and what comes after. Here, 
too, is comprised the finest music in the opera—Verdi, in the duets 
especially, exhibiting his fullest mastery of lyric expression. The 
part of Amneris, Egypt’s proud daughter, undertaken two years 
ago by Mdlle Ernesta Gindele, an artist of more than common 
promise, is now allotted to Mdme Scalchi, who, good as was her 
predecessor, is, it must be generally admitted, still better. In the 
duet with Aida Mdme Scalchi not only sang well, but displayed 
noticeable dramatic intelligence, deservedly sharing the applause 
with the heroine of the evening. In the last scene, where 
Amneris, after vainly exhorting Radames to abandon Aida 
and thereby avert his doom, afterwards as vainly intercedes 
for her hero with Ramphis and the other priests of Isis, she 
created a marked sensation — and no wonder, considering 
the earnestness she exhibited throughout. Radames is in some 
respects the character in which Signor Nicolini has earned, and 
legitimately, most distinction. He gives to the Egyptian captain 
an heroic bearing precisely congenial to it, and has made himself 
thoroughly at home with the music. Nor, perhaps, is there any 
part in which Signor Graziani appears to more genuine advantage, 
than that of Amonasro; so that in both duets which form such 
conspicuous features of the third act Mdme Patti receives valuable 
co-operation. Signor Capponi’s bass voice is precisely what is 
demanded for the music assigned to the High Priest, Ramphis ; 
Mdlle Cottino is a more than competent priestess; and Signor 
Scolara does his best with the not very imposing Pharaoh of the 
accredited epoch. The orchestra, under the direction of Signor 
Bevignani, fulfils its somewhat complicated task right well; and 
the chorus, of which Verdi is by no means sparing in this opera, 
gives for the most part little room for criticism. In short, the 
performance on Saturday night may be almost unreservedly com- 
mended. That the mise-en-sc?ne was splendid need hardly be told 
to those who have witnessed Aida, at the Royal Italian Opera. 
The audience was one of the largest and most brilliant of the 
season, and among the occupants of the Royal box was the 
Princess of Wales. To-night another singer, Mdlle Cepeda, a 
Spanish lady, who, though unknown to England, has gained 
laurels in the higher walks of the lyric drama elsewhere, is to 
make her first appearance among us as the heroine of Donizetti’s 
Increxia Borgia. 


(From the “ Times,” June 11.) 

Last night Donizetti's always popular Lucrezia Borgia was given 
for the purpose of introducing Mdlle Cepeda, a dramatic vocalist 
in the school of opera seria, whose name although familiar abroad, 
was till now quite unknown in this country. Mdlle Cepeda has 
sung in Italy, Germany, Spain, Portugal, the United States of 
America—and everywhere, if we are rightly informed, with 
success, The impression she created on the present occasion was 
unmistakably good. Her first entry, when the masked Lucrezia 
steps from her gondola and approaches the sleeping Gennaro, at 
once showed that a genuine actress was before us, and the manner 
in which she gave the cavatina, “Come 8 bello,” with its more florid 
sequel, proclaimed, with convincing force, that we were listening 
also to a singer of more than ordinary endowments. A nervous- 
ness, easy to understand, was slightly detrimental to the effect of 
the opening movement, but in the next this was entirely overcome, 
and the “cabaletta” was greeted with general and hearty applause, 
Mdlle Cepeda’s voice is a soprano of equal quality throughout its 
register, especially agreeable and telling in the medium, which in 
such music as that assigned by Donizetti to his heroine is of material 
importance. Her command of vocal expression was early shown 
in the duet with Gennaro immediately following the melodious air, 
‘Di pescatore ignobile,” in which Gennaro, with simple earnestness, 
narrates the story of hislife. In the closing scene of the first act (or 
“ prologue,” as it is styled), when Lucrezia is affronted and unmasked 
by the nobles, to the surprise and indignation of Gennaro, Mdlle 
Cepeda afforded unquestionable proofs of her histrionic ability, 
and at the descent of the curtain no doubt was left as to the 
legitimate claims of the new comer. Had there, however, been 
any doubt, her performance throughout the following act, in the 
Palace at Ferrara, would have dispelled it. The duet in which 
Lucrezia pleads to her relentless husband for the pardon of 
Gennaro, the well-known trio, “Guai se ti sfugge,” and the 
impassioned duet when Lucrezia forces the unsuspicious Gennaro 
to swallow the antidote to the poisoned wine she herself has been 





compelled to administer to him, one and all were evidences of 
the high dramatic faculty possessed by Mdlle Cepeda, The last 
scene, in which the death of Gennaro occurs, was a worthy climax 
to a remarkably impressive performance. We can say no more 
just now; but that we shall have further opportunities of 
adjudging the merits of the Spanish singer may be taken for 
granted. Ter success was decided. ‘The other leading characters 
were sustained by Mdme Scalchi (Maflio Orsini), Signor Gayarre 
(Gennaro), and Signor Cotogni (the Duke of Ferrara). 

After the opera a short ballet divertissement introduced Mdlle 
Zucchi, a dancer of exceptional grace and talent. The ballet 
itself has no story whatever, but the dancing of Mdlle Zucchi was 
greatly admired and warmly applauded. 


MR OLIVER KING’S CONCERT. 


The concert given in Steinway Hall last week by Mr Oliver 
King, served to bring before the English public a compatriot whose 
right to support and encouragement seems to us beyond dispute, 
Mr King is a very young man, and but lately returned from a course 
of study at the Leipsic Conservatoire, where his attention appears 
chiefly to have been given to the pianoforte and composition. At 
any rate, it was as a pianist and composer that he appeared on the 
occasion of which we speak, winning in each capacity liberal applause 
from an audience well qualified to judge. He yore Bach’s Prelude 
and Fugue in C sharp major, Greig’s HIwmoresken, Chopin’s Ballade 
in A flat, and Liszt’s Waldesrauchen in a manner that showed not 
only careful, persevering study, but a large measure of natural 
capacity. This the connoisseurs present at once discerned, and the 
success of the young bénéficiaire was from the first assured. But Mr 
King aimed at higher honours than could possibly fall to the lot of a 
mere executant. As pianist and also composer, he introduced three 
‘* Miniatures ”’—Berceuse, Meditation, me Barcarolle—of a some- 
what advanced type, but not so far advanced as to sacrifice beauty 
and charm to the craze of ‘‘ higher development.” Each little piece, 
and more especially a so-called Poéme Symphonique—ambitious term 
—on the ahien of Zam o’Shanter, exhibits a fancy and power of 
expression which encourage high hopes of the composer’s future, If 
Mr King goes on to develop his gifts under the influence of the 
great masters, we shall look to see more of him at no distant day. 
The concert giver was assisted by Madame Antoinette Sterling, who 
obtained an encore for his pretty song, ‘‘O, mother dear, good night ;” 
by Miss Mulholland, whose good voice and style won like honour in 
Coenen’s ‘‘ Lovely Spring;” and by Herr Kummer, a violinist, of 
whom his master, Herr Joachim, has every reason to be proud. 
Signor Randegger ably conducted.—Daily Telegraph. 





AN APPEAL.* 
(Impromptu ). 
In a fortress rock uplifted, | Ready for the coming foemen, 
Waters deep around the base, Were they host, or were they few! 
Lay enshrin’d an heirloom precious, | But, alas! the lotus drugg’d ones 
Like a jewel in its case, Would not waken from their sleep, 
Knightly guardstheramparts crowded, | Fighting those with fatal rancour 
This prizedgemtoshieldfromharm;| Who would rouse them watch to 
Men of soul both staunch and loyal; | keep. 
Stalwart men, of heart and arm. | So there stole beneath the fortress, 
But some softly dreamt or slumber'd; Whileits guardians wrangling were, 
Others drain’d Ambition’s cup— | Smiling faced, soft-paced assassins— 
Self-esteem and self-landation Shall they win the heirloom fair? 
Smiling as there bubbled up 
In the brain- bewildering chalice 
Visions fair of yearn’d for power, 
Till, in quest of future greatness, 
They forgot the present hour! 
Bright and golden had the days been, 
Sweet the flower-breath floating | 
round; 

Peace and Plenty, Ease and Pleasure 
For all, Circe lotus found. | At your feet with scornful malice 
But one winter night it thunder’d, When thegamesters cease their play. 
And the waves arose storm-tost; | That’s when Policy hath blinded 

While a voicewarn’d, mid the tempest,|  Reason’s self, with subtle ray ? 
“Watch, or your fair heirloom’s| England’s guardians, stand together, 
lost!” | Unity is power alone! 
To their feet at once some starting | Let one heart but throb among ye, 
Swiftly on their armour threw, | And the battle is our own ! 
* Copyright. A Soprer’s DavGuTER. 


English statesmen, English people, 
While ye strive in street and hall, 
Will ye let our foemen triumph ? 
Shall our England’s honour fall 
Prey to their false hollow phrasing, 
Cunningly together strung, 
While they jeer your mad divisions, 
Which anon shall all be flung 
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ANDRE ERNESTE MODESTE GRETRY.* 
By Max Voauzr. 
(Continued from page 367. ) 


After the lapse of only a short time, however, the worshipful 
municipal authorities of Liége desired very reverently to have 
the heart sent at their cost to the composer's native town. But 
his heirs declined the offer, whereupon the incensed city magnates 
insisted upon Grétry’s bequest being carried out. This led to an 
action, lasting six years. The town eventually won, and the 
Flamand already mentioned gave a detailed description of the 
whole case in two pamphlets.t When the heart reached Belgian 
soil, Frémolle wrote his: Hommage aux Ménes de Grétry au 
moment de la restitution du cceur de ce grand hommes a sa patrie 
(A Tribute of Homage to the Manes of Grétry, on the occasion of 
the Restoration Hi the Great Man's Heart to his country), 
Brussels, 1828, and when, in 1842, a monument to the celebrated 
composer was erected in the Place de l'Université at Liége, his 
heart was deposited in it. 

(irétry was a tender father, and never tired of sounding the 
praises of his daughters, of whom he possessed three, and who 
all preceded him to the grave. One of the three was neither 
more nor less than an infant musical phenomenon, and as such 
deserves to be especially mentioned. While only in her tenth 
year Lucie composed an opera, Le Mariage d’ Antonio, performed 
with great success at Paris, in 1789, and, after Vulpius had trans- 
lated the book, in Germany likewise. Her second work, Toinette 
et Louis, brought out the following year, was less favourably 
received. ‘The precocious girl married at a very early age Marin, 
the composer, and, after an unhappy life, died without children in 
1798, when she was scarcely seventeen. 

That Grétry possessed a warm heart is evinced also by the 
assistance which, in the most praiseworthy manner, he afforded 
his elder brother and all his family. He took, moreover, his 
mother into his house, and did what he could to gild the evening 
of her life, and when people accuse him of having been harsh 
towards his nephew, André Joseph Grétry, they are unjust. 
The said nephew was, in fact, an exceedingly mediocre author, 
desirous of taking rather more than fair advantage of his uncle’s 
celebrity. After several unsuccessful efforts to make his way, he 
fancied he might command recognition by means of his uncle’s 
reputation, and published: Grétry en famille, ow anecdotes 
littéraires et musicales de ce célébre compositeur, precédées de son 
oraison funebre (Grétry at home, or literary and musical Anecdotes 
of that celebrated Composer, preceded by his funeral Oration.), 
Paris, 1815, The author, who at last died in the deepest poverty, 
had not the slightest knowledge of music, and in his extracts from 
Grétry’s Mémoires—which really constitute the greater part of the 
book—made his uncle's views even more obscure than they 
originally were; nay, he attributed to him utterly erroneous 
opinions, and thus, with the addition of anecdotes to be received 
with much caution and often most decidedly false, concocted the 
wild medley which the book is.—Grétry has been designated the 
Moliére of opera, and not unjustly so designated, if we would 
emphasise the fact that, like Moliére, his constant and chief object 
was to express the reality of life. It must not be imagined that the 
principal reason of his being compared with the comic dramatist 
was because he devoted his powers mainly to comic opera. It 
would be an error to fancy that the latter treated only joyous 
subjects. On the contrary, comic opera was extremely fond of 
representing exceedingly touching scenes from real life, and owed 
its name entirely to external circumstances, It differed from 
Grand Opera, as it is called, by hardly ever employing recitative, 
by disregarding the ballet, and, as previously remarked, by alter- 
nating between spoken dialogue and airs, It was a great thing 
for Grétry that Sedaine—who wrote Richard Ceur-de-Lion—and 
Marmontel supplied the books for his operas, These two authors, 
sprung from the midst of the people, knew with what tone the 
0 gr heart was to be reached, and Grétry, on his part, knew 

ow, by the simplest means, to clothe such tones in elevated 





* From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 

t Cause célébre relative au proces du ceur de Grétry, Paris, 1825— 
Itinévaire historique et topographique de la vallée d’ Enghien & Montmorency, 
précédé des mémoires de t’auteur et de Uhistoire compléte du proces relatif au 
caur de Grétry, Paris, 1826, 





musical speech. “ Je lis,” he writes, “je relis vingt fois les parvles 
que je veux peindre avec des sons; il me faut plusieurs jours pour 
échauffer ma téte: enfin je perds l'appe'tit, mes yeux s'enflamment, 
"imagination se monte, alors je fais un opéra en trois semaines ou 
un mois” (“T read over and over again twenty times the words I 
wish to paint with notes; I require several days to heat my brain; 
at length, I lose my appetite, my eyes grow inflamed, my 
imagination gets excited, and then I write an opera in three 
weeks or a month”). It was because he considered that the 
great object consisted in bringing the music and the words into 
complete agreement, and, to a certain extent, in blending them 
with each other, that he entertained such deep reverence for 
Gluck, and this is why he declared that the most flattering 
proof of recognition and appreciation he ever received, were 
the words—proving that the speaker fully understood the 
case—addressed him by Prince Heinrich of Prussia after the 
performance of Richard Ceur-de-Lion: “ Vous avez le cowrage 
d'oublier que vous étes musicien pour étre pocte” (“ You have the 
courage to forget you are a musician to be a poet”). He was so 
successful in amalgamating the two elements, that he fitted the 
music to the words without effort ; nay, he managed to make the 
former flow naturally from the latter. In order to obtain still 
greater certainty in correct intonation—in verbal accent—which 
exerts so extraordinary an influence in the French language above 
all others, he used frequently to go to the Théatre-Frangais, for 
the purpose of observing and listening to the most eminent actors, 
for he contended that the best foundation for true musical expres- 
sion lay in correct intonation. That he received among the 
Italians the most excellent instruction as to the means of attaining 
such expression may be seen in every one of his operas, as, for 
example, in the construction of the Rondo, a form first introduced 
by Piccini. Grétry himself says: “ L’école italienne est la meilleure 
qui existe, tant pour la composition que pour le chant. La mélodie des 
Ltaliens est simple et belle, jamais il n’est permis de la rendre dure et 

baroque...” (“The Italian school is the best in existence, both 

for composition and singing. The melody of the Italians is simple 
and beautiful; it is never permissible to render it harsh and 
uncouth,”) It was in fact through “melody” that Grétry was 
most effective, and Rousseau says that Grétry’s music succeeded in 

awakening in his heart emotions which he thought he should never 

feel again, while another contemporary, Grimm, states that “con- 

noisseurs and non-connoisseurs were agreed in the conviction that 

no composer had been as happy as Grétry in adapting Italian 

melodies to the character of the French language, and in satisfying 

the taste of the nation by delicacy and cleverness in all his 

motives.” Diderot, who, like Rousseau, and the “ Encyclopedists ” 

generally, felt a glowing enthusiasm for Grétry’s works, wrote 

under his portrait, “ Irritat, mulcet, falsis terrortbus implet, Ut 

magus.” (“He excites, he soothes, he fills us with fictitious terrors, 

like a magician.”) 

“ Grétry understands how to produce pictures, but not how to 
paint "—so runs a witty observation on the genial composer. 
It points, in a striking manner, to the one-sidedness characterising 
all his operas—there were about fifty of them—and unconsciously 
mentioned by himself, when, in reply to Napoleon’s question as to 
the difference between Cimarosa and Mozart, he replied that 
Cimarosa placed Nature on the stage and her pedestal in the 
orchestra, while, in Mozart's case, Nature was in the orchestra and 
her pedestal upon the stage. The correct version, which 
is not far to seek, of this apothegm is given by F. J. 
Fétis in his Biographie des Musicens (Vol. IV., p. 106) 
in the following words: “ Grétry, qui wétait pas assez 
musicien pour concevoir la mélodie et les parties d’accompagnement 
d'un seul jet, séparait toujours deux choses qui ne doivent en faire 
quune, IL FAUT QUE LA STATUE ET LE PIEDESTAL NE SO1ENT 
pas skparts.” (“Grétry, who was not musician enough to con- 
ceive the melody and the apr erye parts simultaneousl”, 
always separated two things that should make only one. 7’¢ 
statue and its pedestal must not be separated.”) The same opinion is 
shared by another modern French musical critic, who dwells on 
the fact that Grétry was always “a bad harmonist,” and then 
endeavours somewhat to detract from his fame as a creator of 
varied melodies ! “ On V’a aussi beaucoup trop conté comme méiodiste ; 
ses cantilénes, d peu d’exceptions pres, sont ccurtes, sans dévelope- 


| ment ; les cadences sont uniformes” (“Te has also been much over- 


rated ag a melodist; his cantilenes, with fey exceptions, are short 
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and undeveloped, while the cadences are uniform.”) But even 
this stern judge confesses that, ‘ J/ avait au plus haut degré le 
sentiment exact des paroles qu’tl mettait en musique, et savatt trouver 
Pexpression juste et précise pour y correspondre. Lut-méme nous a 
donné en ceci le véritable secret de son originalité et de sa superiorité” 
(“He possessed in the highest degree the exact feeling of the 
words he set to music, and knew how to-find the just and precise 
expression corresponding to it. He himself has given us in this 
the veritable secret of his originality and superiority.”) Biographie 
Universelle, new edition, Vol. XVIL., p. 504. 

Grétry was no Mozart or Gluck, to work up opera, as a musical 
drama in all its parts, into a harmonious and richly-coloured 
whole; the sense of equalised and pregnant harmonization was 
denied him. There was absolutely nothing great in his conceptions, 
but “grace and delicacy were his prevailing characteristics” as 
Mozart’s genial biographer expresses it (Vol II. p. 212): “ His 
feelings were less profound than lively, but they were exceedingly 
sensitive and easily excited.” Both from these qualities and from 
the fact of their being combined with “ extraordinary facility in 
finding striking and appropriate expression for the most varied 
emotions,” Grétry was enabled tomake up, by an intimate connec- 
tion between the words and the music, for the inward emptiness, 
which, despite all its charming melodies, was often inherent in 
Italian opera; and if the French, like the Germans before them, 
found higher enjoyment in works of a new school, offering them 
something artistically superior, they should not forget that it was 
the Belgian Grétry who stimulated in a high degree their taste for 
such works, 

——— 


PAUL ET VIRGINIE. 
(From the “ Pall Mall Gazette.” ) 


The beautiful and touching story of Paul and Virginia is scarcely 
appreciated in England, where it is considered too tame for grown- 
up persons, too passionate for children, and between these two great 
classes of readers finds no readers at all. It is a charming work all 
the same, and it is not astonishing that attempts should, from time 
to time, have been made to give it appropriate dramatic form. But 
this idyll of tropical life is not very well suited for presentation on 
the stage. The work is essentially of the lyrical kind; and the 
author’s feeling for natural beauty, as revealed in descriptions which 
are not merely vivid but often profoundly emotional, cannot be 
reproduced by the playwright, though it may meet with a sort of 
response in the music of a sympathetic composer. As to incidents, 
the story contains none—or next to none; and though incidents 
may not be very necessary ina tale, they are indispensable in a 
drama. Those ingenious librettists, then, MM. Barbiere and Carré, 
found themselves called upon, in preparing their opera book on the 
subject of Paul and Virginia, to introduce incidents—and with 
incidents characters—of their own invention; and this task they 
have, according to their custom in’such cases, accomplished with 
much skill, The result, however, is that the operatic Paul and 
Virginia bears but little resemblance to St Pierre’s tale. The boy 
hero and girl heroine are played by a tenor and a soprano both per- 
fectly developed. In all representations of Romeo and Juliet the 
youthful lovers are similarly impersonated by artists who have 
already emerged from childhood, or they would not yet have 
mastered the difficulties of their art; and M. Capoul, the Paul of 
the Royal Italian Opera, has an appropriately slender figure and 
knows how to assume a youthful appearance ; while Mdlle Albani, 
the Virginia, has quite a girlish look—as any one will understand 
who has ever seen her in the character of Gilda, the ingenuous 
daughter of Rigoletto. (race is fortunately a lasting quality ; and 
it is not necessary to number no more than Virginia’s years in order 
to have the air and demeanour of Virginia. Mdlle Albani’s latest 
impersonation must, in fact, be classed with her Elsa, her Elizabeth, 
and her Mignon. It is an artistic embodiment of a truly poetical 
creation. Virginia happy and tranquil in her innocent love; Vir- 
~~ sad at the prospect of separation from her lover ; Virginia (as 

aul sees her in a vision) pre-occupied, amid the gaiety of a Parisian 
ball, with thoughts of the beautiful island where she has left all she 
holds dear in life ; and, finally, Virginia lifeless on the shore of the 
island, to which she has returned only to meet with shipwreck and 
death, are so many figures which, as presented by Mdlle Albani, are 
engaging, impressive, and full of a certain spiritual beauty. M. 
Capoul, too, is excellent as Paul ; singing with taste and expression 
and acting with expression, and here and there with real dramatic 
power. The principal characters added or developed from mere 
indications in the tale are those of Domingo, a meek and faithful 
slave, represented by M. Maurel, who, unfortunately, was on 





Saturday evening obliged by indisposition to leave out his airs; 
Meala, a faithful but by no means meek slave girl, impersonated 
by Mdme Scalchi, who acted and sang with great spirit, and gave 
the fullest effect to the highly characteristic melodies of the part ; 
M. de Sainte Croix, a planter of the Legree type (Signor Carbone) ; 
a negro boy, with a song (Mdlle Cottino); and two mothers—the 
mother of Virginia (Mdlle Avigliana) and the mother of Paul (Mdlle 
Ghiotti). 

The frat act is remarkable for what is called ‘‘local colour.” 
The scenery and costumes represent the externals, and the music is 
intended to reproduce the spirit and character of life a hundred 
years ago in the Isle of France, The negroes sing and dance to 
what are supposed to be negro tunes, or tunes of a negro cast— 
‘nigger melodies,” in short ; not such smooth, characterless nigger 
saclities as Christy Minstrels and Ethiopian serenaders have accus- 
tomed us to, but the sort of music which accompanies the dance of 
the little black boys in Aida and that of the savages of Madagascar 
in L’Africaine. In one scene—the closing scene of the first act— 
the composer has dealt with an idea which would probably have 
pleased Berlioz. The slave-girl Meala is being whipped in the 
distance, while in the fore-part of the stage the slaves in general 
are singing and dancing the bamboula. Meala’s cries of pain are 
mingled with the strains of the dance music and the joyful shouts of 
the chorus. A musical epitome is thus presented of the slave's 
existence, made up of superficial delights and deep sorrow. In an 
artistic point of view it cannot be said that the combination is a 
happy one. But the first act is full of animation ; it contains, 
moreover, a quaint expressive air for Meala and a beautiful duet for 
the lovers. , 

The great duet, however, of the piece occurs in the second act. 
The concluding strain of the duet—which is afterwards heard again 
and again, whenever the unalterable love which binds together Paul 
and Virginia has to be conn an emphasized and vulgarized 
version of Lohengrin’s well-known address to his faithful swan. 
The subject of the duet is the approaching separation of the 
lovers; and grief of Virginia at the idea of her forced departure 
for France furnishes the dramatic motive of a fine scene in which 
Mdlle Albani achieved the greatest possible success, 

The third act is in many respects the best of the three. Paul is 
now alone on the island, a prey to melancholy. Singing, and hav- 
ing the image of Virginia constantly before him, he becomes 
ecstatic, and sees with the eye of faith and of love his adored one 
rejecting the advances of the planter, Sainte Croix, who has followed 
her to France, and vowing that nothing shall make her forget Paul 
or prevent her from returning to him. The personages and incidents 
which appear to Paul in his vision are perceived by the audience 
through a curtain of thin gauze. Beyond the gate which opens to 
Paul the land of dreams Virginia moves silently and sings mysteri- 
ously ; and Paul, hearing her voice, joins sympathetically in her 
song. This scene is poetically conceived, and the conception is well 
carried out both by M. Capoul, who is very impassioned, and Mdlle 
Albani, who is eloquent in her calmness and her repose. The 
scenery, admirably painted, admirably arranged throughout, is 
especially so in the two tableaux of the last act. Such a sky, such 
clouds as are here presented, have never before been seen on the 
stage. The flashes of lightning, precursors of the storm which is 
to wreck Virginia’s ship and Paul’s happiness, are duly effective, 
and the final scene is in a dramatic point of view very touching. 
The music of the piece never reaches a very high point of beauty ; 
but it is generally appropriate, always clever, and here and there— 
as in Virginia’s solo before quitting the island, and again in her solo 
(with harp accompaniment) of the dream—full of charm, 
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Programme of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T. Best. 
SaturDay AFTERNOON, June 15th:— 
Overture, L’Etoile du Nord .. 
Prelude, in D flat major (Op. 28) ib 
Intermezzo from the First Organ Symphony .., 
Organ Concerto, in B flat major fs 
Barcarolle, in G major ... ae 
March from the oratorio of David : és 
SaturDAY Evenine, June 15th:— 


Meyerbeer. 
Chopin. 

C. M. Widor, 
Handel, 
Spohr, 

C. E. Horsley. 


Rossini. 
Handel, 

H, Smart. 

Cc. M. Widor. 
Schubert. 
Verdi, 


March of the Priests of Isis, Mose in Egitto 
Air, “ As when the dove,” Acis and Galatea 
Tempo di Minuetto, in C major 

Scherzo for the Organ, in E major 

Air, “Ave Maria ” an a 

Overture, Nabucodonosor 
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THE SPINET.* 


The spinet, though now so decried, and declared by J.-J. 
Rousseau to be both dull and sharp, is an instrument which for three 
centuries was the delight of the musical world. The piano, invented 
by Bartolommeo Cristoforo, of Padua, could not dethrone it till 
after a considerable time and important improvements. So many 
years of service deserve some slight consideration. We may, 
therefore, perhaps, be allewed to give a few exact details, of which 
people know little or nothing respecting the origin of the instru- 
ment, its invention, and its etymology ; we shall, so to speak, be 
paying it the last marks of respect. No modern work mentions 
the name of the inventor ; as for its etymology, all the dictionaries 
and class-books agree :— 

“Ce nom lui a été donné & cause de ses petites pointes de plumes 
qui tirent le son des cordes, et qui ressemblent a des épines.”—Dic- 
tionnaire de Trévoux.t 

“Parce que des pointes de plumes de corbeau en forme d’épines 
servent & pincer les cordes.”—Dictionnaire de Littré.t 

A pvosus disce ommes! The author of this explanation, so 

enerally received, and, we must admit, so seemingly correct, is 
Saline Cesar Scaliger. In his Poetices, published at Lyons, in 
1581, he says (lib. I., cap, LXIII.): “ Addite deinde plectris 
corvinarum pennarum cuspides; ex ereis filis expressiorem 
eliciunt harmoniam. Me puero, clavicymbalum et harpsichordium, 
nunc, ab illis mucronibus, spinetum nominant.” That is: “The 
points of crow-quills were then added to the keys; they obtain 
from the wires more expressive harmony. That which, when I 
was a child, used to be denominated a clavicymbalum and a harpsi- 
chordium, is now called, on account of these little points, a spinet.” 
This explanation, which subsequently became stereotyped, contains 
two errors: the spinet was known before Scaliger was born, and 
its name was derived not from the quill-points, or mucrones, but 
from the name of the inventor, Giovanni Spinetti, of Venice. 
Ad. Banchieri, a celebrated composer of the end of the 16th 
century furnishes a proof of this in his work entitled Conclustoni 
nel suono dell’ organo, di D. Adriano Banchiert, Bolognese, 
olivetano et organista di S. Michele in Bosco; novellamente 
tradotte et dilucidate in scrittori musici et organisti celebri, 
Sc. In Bologna, per gli heredi di Gio. Rossi, MDCVIIT§ 
“Spinetto,” says Banchieri in the above work, “riceve 
tal nome dall’ inventore di tal forma longa quadrata, il 
quale fi un mastro Giovanni Spinetti, Venetiano, et uno di tali 
stromenti ho veduto io alle mani di Francesco Stivori, organista 
della magnifica communit) di Montagnana, dentrovi questa 
inscrizione: JoANNES SPINETUS VENETUS FECIT, A.D, 1508.”|| Thus 
the illustrious author himself saw in the possession of Francesco 
Stivori, “ organist of the magnificent community of Montagnana,” 
an instrument with the inscription, Joannes Spinetus Venetus fecit, 
A.D. 1503. We can, therefore, no longer have any doubt as-to the 
inventor of the Spinet, nor the etymology of its name. Touching 
the epoch of its invention, we think it was about the second half 
of the 15th century, and we are of opinion that the instrument 
mentioned above was one of the last made by the inventor. Here 
are our reasons. The spinet was known in France and the 
Netherlands at the commencement of the 16th century. To have 
travelled so far, a long time must have been required, for, even 
setting down the date of the invention at about 1460, we should 
still have reason for astonishment at the rapidity with which the 





"From La Revue et Gazette Musicale de Paris. 

+“ This name was given it on account of the little quill-points which 
draw the sound from the strings and resemble thorns"—Dictionnaire de 
Trévoux, 

+“ Because the ends of crow-quills in the form of thorns strike the strings.” 
— Dictionnaire de Littré, 

§ Conclusions on the sound of the organ by D. Adriano Banchieti, of 
Bologna, olivetan and organist at St Michael’s in Bosco} newly translated 
and elucidated from musical writers and celebrated organists, &., Bologna, 
by the successors to Gio, Rossi, MDCVIII,—See, concerning this exceedingly 
rare book, the last number but one of G. Gaspari’s erudite work, De’ musicisti 
Bolognesi, nella seconda meté del secolo XVI. 

| ‘The spinet receives its name from the inventor of the long square- 
form, who was a Master Giovanni Spinetti, a Venetian, and I myself saw 
one of them in the possession of Francesco Stivori, organist of the magnificent 
community of Montagnana, with this inscription inside it; JoANNES 
Srivgtto Venzrus recit, A.D, 1503,” 





instrument had made its way in the world. In proof of what we 
advance, we will give some quotations from the first volume of 
that interesting work, Za Musique auc Pays-Bas, by our erudite 
friend, E. Vander Straeten :— 

‘‘ A ung organiste de la ville d’Anvers, la somme de vi. livres auquel 
madicte dame” (Marguerite d’Autriche) ‘‘ en a fait don en faveur de 
ce que le xv.° jour d’octobre xv-xxii” (1522) ‘‘il a amené deux 
jeunes enffans, filz et fille, qu’ils ont jouhé sur une espinette et chanté 
& son diner.” 

‘* AYorganiste de Monsieur de Fiennes, sept livres dont Madame” 
coo apne d’Autriche) ‘‘ lui a fait don en faveur de ce que le second 

our de décembre xv-xxvi ” (1526) ‘‘il est venu jouher d’un instru- 
ment dit espinette, devant elle & son diner. (Comptes de l’Hétel de 
Marguerite).” * 

‘* The inventory of the Chateau de Pont-d’Ain, of 1531, mentions: 
una espinetta cum suo etuy.”’t 

We may add that one of the first works published by Pierre 
Attaignant was dedicated to the jeu d'espinettes, that is, the 
spinet. Here is the title of this exceedingly rare collection :— 

‘*Quatorze Galliardes, neuf Pavannes, sept Bransles et deux Basses- 
Dances, le tout reduict de musique en la tablature du ieu Dorgues, 
Espinettes, Manichordions et telz blables instr ts musicauz, 
imprimées &@ Paris par Pierre Attaignant. MDXXIX.” (Munich 
Library).t 

In issuing this collection, the publisher must certainly have 
relied on the existence of a certain number of spinettists. Finally, 
the Court had ‘its spinet player. Thomas Champion, surnamed 
Mithon (it is thus that he signs the preface to his little Psalter of 
1561) was the Royal organiste et épinette (organist and spinettist). 
It was he who, according to Mersenne (Harmonie universelle), 
“Cleared the path for what concerns the organ and the spinet, on 
which he extemporized all kinds of designs and fugues. His 
son, too, Jaques Champion, exhibited great science and a fine 
touch on the spinet.” 

But enough of arguments. Our object, we hope, is attained. 
Before terminating this short article, devoid of any flowers of 
rhetoric, which generally teach the reader nothing, we will mention 
some few other fesewrs d’épinettes, or spinet-makers, of the 16th 
and 17th centuries. The Museum of the Paris Conservatory 
possesses an instrument of this kind, dating from 1523, and made 
by Francesco di Portalupis, of Verona; the instruments of 
Dominicus Pisamensis and of Antonio Patavini, belong to ab out 
the same epoch. In the collection of instruments left by Ferdinand 
di Medici, and confided to Cristofori, there were spinette by 
Domenico da Pesaro, Giuseppe Mondini, and Girolamo Zenti; a 
Venetian collection sold a few years ago, contained specimens b 
Donatus Dundeus (1623) and Celestini Joannes (1610). The tas 
of utilising the above facta we leave to others. 
GrorcEs BEcKER, 








Mriax.—A new opera, Gabriella Candiano, has been successfully 
produced at the Teatro Dal Verme. On the first night three pieces 
were encored, and the composer, Sig. Moroder, had to appear fifteen 
times. 

Berttx.—The musical portion of the thanksgiving service cele- 
brated by the Royal Academy of Arts comprised Wold. Bargiel's 
setting of the 61st Psalm, with solos and choruses from Mendelssohn's 
Elijah.—Dr Fr. Espagne, for the last twenty years curator of the 
musical department of the Royal Library, died on the 25th May, 
as did, the day following, Herr Julius Gabrielsky, a retired Royal 
Kammermusikus (Chamber Musician), and formerly celebrated as a 
flautist. 





* To an organist of the town of Antwerp, the sum of 6 livres, which were 
given to him by my lady aforesaid ” (Marguerite of Austria) ** for that, on 
the 15th day of October xv-xxii” (1622) ‘‘ he brought two children, son and 
daughter, who played on a spinet and sang during her dinner.” % 

“To the organist of Monsieur de Fiennes, seven livres, which my lady 
(Marguerite of Austria) ‘‘ gave him, for that on the second day of December 
xv-xxvi.” (1626) “‘he came and played on an instrument called a spinet, 
before her at her dinner.—(Accounts of Marguerite’s Household).” 


+ A spinet with its case,” ‘ 

+ “Fourteen Galliards, nine Pavans, seven Braw!s, and two Country 
Dances, the whole reduced from music in the notation of the Organ, Spinet, 
Manichord, and similar instruments. Printed at Paris by Pierre Attaignant, 
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MR CHARLES HALLE'S 
Pianoforte Recitals, 
ST VAMES’S HALL, 


BEGENT STREET AND PICCADILLY. 


CHARLES HALLE has the honour to announce 
that the last of his EIGHTEENTH SERIES OF PIANOFORTE 
RECITALS will take place on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 21, 1878. 
To commence at Three o'clock. 
PROGRAMME OF EIGHTH RECITAL. 
QUARTET, in E flat, No. 2, for pianoforte, violin, and violon- 
cello—Mr CHARLES HALLE, Mdme NorMan-NERuDA, Herr 
Srravs, and Herr FRANZ NERUDA alle ed os ea 
CARNAVAL (Scénes Mignonnes), Op. 9, for pianoforte alone 
(first time)—Mr Car es HALLE ... sie site a ae 
FANTASIA, in CO major, Op. 159, for pianoforte and violin—Mr 
CHARLES HALLE and Mdme NorMan-NERUDA pe a 
QUINTET, in F minor, Op. 34, for pianoforte, two violins, viola, 
and violoncello—Mr CHARLES HALLE, Mdme NorRMAN- 
NeErvupa, Herr Louis Ries, Herr Lupwig SrRavus, and 
Herr Franz NERUDA ... : on ne ben ae om 


PRICES OF ADMISSION. 
Sofa Stalls 7s. ; Balcony, 3s.; Area, Is. 


Subscriptions received at Chappell & Co.'s, 50, New Bond Street; Mitchell's, 
33, Old Bond Street; Ollivier’s, 38, Old Bond Street; Keith, Prowse & Co.’s, 
48, Cheapside; Hayes’, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings; Austin’s Ticket Office, 
28, Piccadilly ; and by Mr Cuartes HALxx, No. 11, Mansfield Street, Cavendish 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 14, 1878. 


Mozart. 
Schumann, 


Schubert, 

















Bus Diisseldorf. 
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(From our Special Correspondent. ) 


My Dear Eprror,—-I send a programme of the Lower Rhine 
Musical Festival in case you may like to know what has been done 





here, and by whom, these last three days. The tide of excursionists 
sets so strongly towards Paris just now that few of our countrymen 
have thought it worth while to turn aside and pay a visit to this 
quiet German town, with its long chestnut avenues, its ornamental 
waters, its pretty park-like gardens, and in the midst of them its 
nightingales—this year I should say its nightingale, for I heard but 
one, the others may have migrated to Paris ! 

The first day, Sunday, you will see, was devoted to Handel’s 
Anthems and to Schumann’s Faust, The music of Handel is so 
much better known, and so much more frequently and carefully 
practised in England than elsewhere, that itis not surprising if its 
performance here was in no way superior to what we constantly 
hear at home. Indeed, it will hardly be denied that we English 
have of late years made very rapid progress in the performance of 
choral music. The choirs trained by Mr Henry Leslie and by 
Mr Otto Goldschmidt need not now shun comparison with any 
Continental rivals. Schumann’s Faust music, so rich in dramatic 
and picturesque effect, at once transported the listener to a 
different region—a different sphere, I should say, for he finds himself 
at one time the witness of proceedings which no language, however 
pretentious, can deprive of their materialistic and earthly charac- 
ter, and anon, when poor Gretchen has served her turn, he is 
suddenly a little puzzled, probably, to find himself with Pater 
Marianns, Pater Ecstaticus, and other seraphic abstractions in the 
Seventh Heaven, where it is agreed on all hands that there never 
was such a noble fellow as Faust, to whom accordingly 
immortal honours are ungrudgingly paid—by no one, be it observed, 
more readily than by the young person to whom, when on earth, 
Dr Faust ‘‘ had not behaved quite well.” 

Schumann, as you know, has merely used such extracts from 
Goethe’s drama as happened to suit him. He has not attempted to 
set the complete work to music, and, being in some measure an 
apostle of the hazy future, he has dwelt lovingly on those mystic 
portions as to which the profane have wondered—not only what they 
may mean but whether they have any meaning atall. But, whether 
in illustrating the phases of merely human love, or in affording a 
musical substratum to somewhat long-winded philosophic disquisi- 
tions, or in painting the seraphic regions which witnessed Faust’s 
apotheosis, Schumann has been singularly happy, rich at once in 
poetic fancy, in dramatic power, and in technical resources. Under 
the genial bdton of Joachim, supported by a very numerous and 
admirable orchestra and chorus, the work was well performed, 
and received with enthusiasm by a crowded audience, Among the 
soloists, but taking a wholly insignificant part, might be seen that 
true artist, Mdme Joachim, ever ready to serve the cause of music. 
Of her, more hereafter. The part of Faust was well sung by Herr 
Bulss, though he is not free from those peculiarities by which the 
German school is distinguished—perhaps, not quite to its advantage 
—from the Italian system of vocal delivery. He has a fine voice, and 
was very warmly applauded. 

Mdme Wekerlin’s rich voice and earnest singing would be much 
more effective if she could divest herself of a habit of attacking her 
notes gradually, and then squeezing and slurring them in the next 
interval—all which, in the long run, produces a very fatiguing and 
lamentable effect. Mdlle Keller sang a very small part in a manner 
which went to show how well she would come out in a more 
important one. Mdlle Schauseil was engaged, we were told, out of 
respect to her father, an excellent musician and worthy man— 
blinded, apparently, by parental partiality. This was the one weak 
point in an otherwise excellent performance, for Herren De Witt 
(tenor) and von Schmid (von Smith !!!) both sang very creditably. 

Of Monday’s performance, an American lady, near whom I 
chanced to be seated, observed : ‘‘ This, sir, is a great day ; a day to 
be remembered with gratitude. I have travelled from town to town 
500 miles, hoping to procure the autograph of Herr Joachim and of 
his wife ; and you, sir, will obtain them for me ; yes, sir !” Butit was 
not so much the matter of the autographs which gave special value 
to this day; it was the exceptionally grand singing of Mdme 
Joachim in Orpheus, aud the performance of Brahms’ new Symphony 
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in D major, which did indeed constitute it a great day—a day to be 
remembered with gratitude by all who were present. In England 
Mdme Joachim’s higher powers are scarcely known. Our climate is 
so inimical to her that her voice fails from the moment she sets 
foot on our shores ; and though we at once recognize in her the great 
artist, we never hear her at her best—in free and unhampered 
command of all her musical resources. In her own country the bell- 
like fulness of her voice, her pure delivery, the breadth and dignity of 
her style, are indeed both striking and delightful. Gluck’s Orpheus 
suits her especially, abounding, as it does, in recitatives, which she 
declaimed with admirable dramatic feeling and unerring intonation ; 
and at the conclusion of her principal air, ‘‘Che fard senza Euridice” 
(the German text, however, was used), there was a perfect roar of 
applause. Never was success more genuine; never was praise 
acknowledged with more simple dignity of bearing. All this, as it 
happened, on the anniversary of her wedding-day. Husband and wife 
may well be proud of each other. 

Brahms’ Symphony in D major at once places him in the foremost 
rank of great composers. It is probably, of all his works yet pub- 
lished, that which will most generally please—so gracefully and 
constantly melodious, so varied in its perfectly original subjects— 
consummate art so cunningly concealed, that it assumes the garb of 
simplicity. The colouring and instrumentation are not unlike those 
of Schubert or Mendelssohn ; the whole work is bright and fresh as a 
May-day—‘‘ When leaves are green, and many birds are singing.” 
Unless I am very much mistaken—and not I alone, but a host of 
musicians, at the head of whomI will place Joachim and Mdme 
Schumann—this symphony is destined to live,and to become one of the 
standard favourites of our concert-rooms, welcome alike to the learned 
and the unlearned in music. The orchestra, conducted by Joachim 
with that loving care which he would give to the composition of any 
brother musician, even if he did not happen to be also a friend, was 
unexceptionable. The wind, particularly M. Leonard, of Brussels 
(flute), and M, Uschmann, of Diisseldorf, were admirable. The 
quaint third movement, half minuet, half scherzo in character—for 
the rhythm alternates from one to the other—was vociferously and 
unanimously re-demanded ; and very pleasant it was to see Joachim 
turn round and applaud the audience, telling them (one may do these 
things in merry Rheinland) that they were quite right, and that he only 
regretted that the ‘‘ illustrious composer”’ was not there to witness the 
reception of his work. An arrangement for four hands at piano is 
already published by Messra Simrock, Berlin. I will send it to you 
—though, where so much depends on sustained notes, only a feeble 
reflection of the real effect can be attained. And so ended a very 
noble concert ; one which, like my American friend, I shall long 
remember, 

I should mention that, as the last rehearsals of all the music are 
public, one has an opportunity of becoming better acquainted with 
new works than would else be possible. Inthe case of Brahms’ 
Symphony this was a great advantage. 

The third and last day was dedicated, as you will see, to a miscel- 
laneous concert, of which the principal features were the Viotti A 
minor Concerto, magnificently played by Joachim ; J. J.’s scena from 
Demetrius, performed not long since at the Crystal Palace, admirably 
delivered by Mdme Joachim ; Beethoven’s Lenore Overture (No. 3), 
superbly performed under Joachim’s direction—really these epithets 
are not too strong ;—and Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night's Dream 
Overture, conducted by a local celebrity, Herr Tausch, said to be a 
sound and painstaking musician, but not possessed of those special 
gifts which excite enthusiasm in others. Then followed the usual 
public dinner, when Joachim proved that he can rouse his hearers 
even without the aid of his faithful Straduarius, He is a capital 
speaker ! And then came the packing and parting from as kindly and 
light-hearted a set of music-lovers as it was ever my good fortune to 
meet. Long after midnight the street resounded, at fitful intervals, 
with snatches of choruses, as the various parties wended their way 
homewards, Then they were heard at gradually lengthening dis- 
tances ; till, after awhile, all was still, and Bacchus, the tutelary 








deity of the Rheingau, dismounting from his cask, laid aside his 
corkscrew, and scored upon his record another ‘‘ Rhenish Festival.” 
Diisseldorf, June 11th. W. S. B. 


—o—— 


On Change. 





Dr Surprmnc.—Been to Exhibition ? 
Dr Quince.—No. 

Dr Surprine.—Been to Congress ? 
Dr Quince.—No. 

Dr Suippinc.—Been where ? 

Dr Quince.—To Diisseldorf, 





—o—- 


THE NEW CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AT 
FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE. 

This institution, which owes its existence to the enlightened libe- 
rality of the late Dr Koch, will, as already announced in our columns, 
be inaugurated on the 19th September, when the first term will 
begin. It is under the artistic direction of Herr Joachim Raff, and 
its object, as we learn from the prospectus, is to give a thorough 
and comprehensive musical education, which will include, theoreti- 
cally and practically, all branches of music, regarded both as an art 
and a science. The scheme of studies embraces: 1. Singing (choral, 
according to Wiillner’s method, and solo) ; 2. Pianoforte; 3. Stringed 
Instruments ; 4. Theory—General Musical Theory ; Theory of Har- 
mony ; Counterpoint ; Instrumentation; Practical Composition ; 
5. History of Music; 6. Introduction to Score-Playing and Con- 
ducting ; 7. Metrics and Poetics; 8. Italian and French. It is pro- 
posed eventually to add to this list: 9. English; and 10, for the 
more advanced composition class, Empirical Psychology and Logic. 
The professional staff is thus constituted: Herr Franz Magnus 
Bihme, History and Theory ; Herr Bernhard Cossmann, Violoncello 
and Concerted Playing ; Herr Carl Faelten, Pianoforte ; Herr Horaz 
Fenn, Singing ; Herr Max Fleisch, Choral Singing and Conducting ; 
Dr Aug. Fritsch, French ; Herr Rudolph Gleichauf, Violin; Herr 
Hugo Hermann, Violin and Concerted Playing; Herr V. Miiller, 
Violoncello and Pianoforte ; Herr Joachim Raff, Theory and Com- 
position; Herr Joseph Rubinstein, Pianoforte ; Herr A. Savoldelli, 
Italian; Mad. Clara Schumann, Pianoforte; Herr Julius Stock- 
hausen, Singing; Herr Anton Urspruch, Pianoforte and Theory ; 
Dr Veith, Metrics and Poetry. Such pupils as desire it will receive 
also instruction on the organ, the harp, and wind instruments. The 
Conservatory is open to natives of any country, and the cost is ex- 
ceedingly moderate. ‘The last fact is, now-a-days, of considerable 
importance. Any one so-minded may procure a prospectus from the 
Art-Director, Herr Joachim Raff, whose name is @ guarantee that 
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all the promises made will be scrupulously fulfilled, and that nothing 
will be left undone to raise to an equality with the most celebrated 
establishments of the same kind ‘‘ Dr Koch’s Conservatory for every 
Branch of the Musical Art, Frankfort-on-the-Maine,” 
—_ 0 —— 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

Tue second recital of Dr Hans von Biilow, on Thursday after- 
noon, was even more successful than the first, and the perform- 
ances of the renowned virtwoso, if possible, even more extraordi- 
nary. St James’s Hall was crowded. This much will suffice for 
the present, as we have some general observations to make on the 
two events—both so interesting. 





THE gross receipts on the Mario Testimonial Concert amounted 
to £1250, leaving a clear surplus, after all expenses defrayed, of 
£1100, 


MoiieE ZarE THaLnere has entirely recovered from her 
recent indisposition ;—good news for the admirers of this charming 
and accomplished young artist—which is equivalent to saying for 
all opera-goers without exception. 








STERNDALE BENNETT’s Sonata, The Maid of Orleans, is announced 
for performance by Mr Brinley Richards at his ‘‘ Concert d’invita- 
tion” on Monday next. 

Tue King of Wiirtemberg has conferred upon Dr Ferdinand 
Hiller the Order of the Crown (first class), which carries with it the 
ennobling of the recipient. 








A sHoRT time since a well-known French composer— 
say Mons. L.—was in a Paris omnibus. All of a sudden, the 
walking-stick he had in his hand disappeared through a little hole 
made in the floor of the vehicle to afford an exit for the 
water in rainy weather. M. L. got out and picked up his cane. 
But, on his attempting to get in again without again paying, 
the conductor prevented him. M. L. insisted. The conductor 
was firm. He told his would-be passenger there was only one 
thing the latter could do: demand thirty sous from the Omnibus 
Company. Most people would have allowed the matter to drop. 
Not so M. L., who has a will of bis own. A few days after the 
scene we have related, the company received a demand for 30 
centimes—plus 500 francs, “ What were the 500 francs for?” 
the reader may enquire. As no one probably would ever hit on 
the correct reply, we may as well solve the mystery at once. In 
justification of his claim for the 500 francs, M. L. asserts that, at 
the moment his walking-stick, owing to the defective construction 
of the omnibus, fell into the road, he happened to be in a fit of 
inspiration, and had just hit on the motive for a waltz, which has 
since slipped his memory. The Omnibus Company have not 
yet given him an answer. 


—_)) ——. 


CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Tue eighteenth soirée musicale of the Schubert Society took place 
on Wednesday, June 12. The following members made their début 
—Misses Cecilia Conteur, Courtney, Avenal, Kitty Berger, and Mr 
Charles Le Sage. Misses Lillie Albrecht, Englewood, Youast, Alice 
Aloof, and Charlotte May ; Messrs Edwyn Frith, Michellay, Hause, 
and Schuberth also took part in the concert. Herr Schuberth con- 
ducted. The rooms were crowded. 

Mrs BEESLEY gave her annual matinée at 10, Westbourne Street, 
by kind permission of Mr Arthur Levy. The well-known pupil of 

err Hans von Biilow fulfilled her task with admirable talent. Mrs 
Beesley played two Fugues and Gavottes of Bach, Valse, Berceuse, 
and Scherzo of Chopin, two Songs without Words by Mendelssohn, 
and Souvenir de Vienne and Venezia ¢ Napoli, by Liszt. In all 
these different schools and styles Mrs Beesley displayed admirable 
taste, artistic execution, and legitimate expression, Mr Bernard 
Lane and Mrs Arthur Levy (amateur) gave several songs by Gounod 
and Schumann, accompanied by Messrs Henry Parker and §, 
Lehmeyer. 

Mr WELBYE WALLACE’s matinée musicale at the residence of J. 
H. Dobree, Esq., on Wednesday last was fully attended. Mr 
Wallace, who is gaining more and more experience as a public 
singer, made a highly favourable impression. He sang ‘‘ Una 
furtiva lagrima” and Tito Mattei’s serenata, ‘‘ Rita,” being called 
back after each, He also joined Miss Emily Thornton and Signor; 





Brocolini in Lindsay Sloper’s trio, ‘‘ Love is like a golden chain,’ 
and in Sterndale Bennett’s ‘‘The Hawthorn in the glade,” on each 
occasion with well deserved success. If Mr Wallace continues to 
study as assiduously as of late he can hardly fail to reach a high 
position. Mdme Patey, Mdlles Redeker and Friedlander, and 
Mdme Zimeri assisted Mr Wallace in the vocal music, and Mons. 
Albert (violoncello), Signora de Bond (violin), and Signor Tito 
Mattei (pianoforte) in the instrumental. Mr Blumenthal accom- 
yanied Mdme Patey in his new ballad, ‘‘ The old, old story : Big, 
Calsi and Mr Theodore Drew being the other accompanists. 

Miss Cutnton Fynes, whose talent as a pianist we have often had 
occasion to mention, gave a concert on Saturday, June 8, at her 
residence in Baker Street. Miss Fynes played, with Mdme Varley- 
Liebe, Mozart’s Sonatain A, for pianoforte and violin ; with Mdlle 
Bertha Brousil, a duet by Chopin, as well as Osborne and De Beriot’s 
duet on airs from Guillaume Tell. In each of these Miss Fynes obtained 
and merited unanimous applause. The singers were Misses Alice 
Fairman, Miss Marian Williams, and Mr Barton McGuckin. Miss 
Alice Schomberg, an intelligent pupil of Miss Clinton Fynes, yee 
the scherzo, trio, and finale from Beethoven’s early Sonata in C in a 
way that proved the- excellent training she had gone through. 
Messrs Henry Parker & Ruddicombe accompanied the vocal music. 

Mr Grorce Epwarps played the following pieces at his ‘‘ piano- 
forte recital” last month :—Beethoven’s Sonata Pathéiique, a Noc- 
turne by Field, the Funeral March from Chopin’s Sonata in B flat 
minor, a Scherzo, entitled ‘‘ The Birds and the Rivulet,” by Brinley 
Richards, No. 8 of Stephen Heller’s Nuits Blanches, a Danse Royale 
a la Gavotte, by M. Watson, a Lied ohne Worte (No. 4 from Book 8) 
by Mendelssohn, and Ascher’s romance, ‘‘ Alice.” Besides these, 
Mr Edwards played the slow movement from Mozart's Quartet in 
G minor and the first movement from Mendelssohn’s Quartet in C 
minor (Op. 91), with Messrs Stout, Winter, and Gales, as well as the 
familiar duet in D, by Diabelli, with his pupil, Miss Rosetta Paul. 
The singer was Miss Helen D’Alton, who gave ‘‘ Creation’s Hymn” 
(Beethoven), Mr Ignace Gibsone’s expressive new song, ‘‘ The 
Missing Ship,” and Blumenthal’s ‘‘ An English Flag and an English 
Crew.” M. Sainton’s solo for violin on airs from Lucrezia Borgia 
was played by Mr Stout, and Mr Fountain Meen accompanied the 
voca! music, 

PROVINCIAL. 

BristoL.—The Bristol and Clifton Orchestral Society’s ‘‘ compli- 
mentary concert” to Mr Riseley, their conductor, drew an immense 
audience to Colston Hall. ‘‘ Few,” says The Mercury, ‘know more 
than this society how unflagging have been the labours of Mr 
Riseley during the last five or six years.” The musical part of the 
programme included Sterndale Bennett’s overture, Paradise and the 
Peri; Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony; Mr Walter Macfarren’s 
‘* Pastoral” overture (brought out last year at Mr Kuhe’s Brighton 
Festival) ; a minuet and trio by Mr Ebenezer Prout (dedicated to Mr 
Riseley) : and the overture to Der Freyschiitz. The vocalist was Mr 
Barton MeGuckin, who gave ‘‘ Deeper and deeper still,” and the air, 
‘“‘Waft her, angels, to the skies,” with deep and earnest expression, 
as well as a song by Mr Roeckel, which he was called upon to 
repeat. In this he was accompanied by the composer. Mr Riseley 
and the orchestral society may be congratulated upon the complete 
success of the concert. 

Be.rast.—On May the 10th Mr Walter Newport gave his annual 
concert of national melodies (with band of harps), at the Ulster 
Hall, to a crowded audience. Mr John Cheshire, again the solo 
harpist, played as usual with success. Miss Mulholland, a native of 
Belfast, was the vocalist. 

‘ enum 

MDLLE DE CLAIRVAULX, 
(From the ‘‘ Graphic,” June 8.) 

A young débutante, Mdlle de Clairvaulx, charmed everybody at 
the concert for Mario by her quiet and unaffected reading of “Caro 
nome,” from Verdi's Rigoletto, in which not only a pleasing and 
capable voice, but a legitimate method of producing it, was ex- 
hibited. Much may be expected of this young lady. 








Mr Cuartrs Lyaur, our admirable English lyric comedian, 
has left London, for a holiday in Switzerland. There are gottres 
in that mountain-hugged neutral land (hint for “ our artist.”) 

_Mr Cart Rosa has been in London, to take some rest after 
his arduous provincial (why “provincial” ?) tour. That rest he 
intends prolonging by a brief sojourn on the continent, As he 
ge ag out for new singers and new operas, his rest will 

e restless, 




















HARMONY. 
(Continued from page 374.) 
9. Add parts for second violin and viola to these two, ee ame 
to the figuring of the bass. Indicate by a letter under each fi 
note the root of the chord ; and state where, and into what on 
there are modulations, 
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10, Add hoe for Soprano (not Treble), Alto, and Tenor, each in an. 
its proper clef, to this Bass. Indicate by a letter under each a a 
note the root of the chord ; and state where, and into what keys, 


there are modulations, 


name of the final chord. 


Every discord must be prepared. Say with 
what kind of Cadence the example closes, and what is the special 
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(To be continued. ) 
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MUSICIANS WHO HAVE DIED AWAY.* 
By JosEPH SEILER. 
Wi. 
JOHANN SCHENK. 

What! is he, too, one of those who have died away? Yes, that 
he is! His Dorfbarbier, which even Gathy called a model of 
popular comic composition, now merely vegetates miserably with 
little operatic companies, in summer theatres, and suchlike 
Thespian carts. I myself attended, some thirty years ago, a per- 
formance of the admirable piece, and the inimitable “ Dr Luxius” 
did not sing, but—from want of voice—spole his part. So low 
had the once celebrated “ Village arber” fallen even then! And 
how stands it forsooth at the present day! amid all the Troubabours, 
mastersingers, serpent-slayers, and Knights of the Cross, who 
enquires about Master Lux and Adam, his assistant? They have 
died away—for ever died away! More is the pity! Ler Dorf- 
barbier is an honest and genuinely-healthy bit of music. And 
though the libretto may be rough and unpolished, as hewn by the 
axe of the village carpenter, the most joyous melodies fling a rich 
store of perfumed leaves and blossoms around the rough wood- 
work, lovingly covering and concealing its sharp angles and ugly 
protuberances. Adam’s “ Knife-Grinder’s Song,” the first finale 
with the obstreperous countrymen, and the Schoolmaster’s funeral 
psalm are full of irresistible humour, and may boldly be placed 
side by side with the best things of Dittersdorf and Kauer. Yet— 
they have died away ! 

Our worthy hero, Schenk, wrote several other operas, among 
which the Erntekranz—after Hiller's on the same libretto—and 
the Fassbinder, were highly celebrated. “Ich bin der Binder, ich 
binde das Fass” was, as late as in the twenties of this highly- 
blessed and much tried century, everywhere known and a great 
favourite among the people and working-men. Schenk wrote, also, 
symphonies, cantatas, and masses, which of course no one now 
reads, but which circulated freely in their day and never belied 
their well-founded reputation. And then—then, at one period, 
Schenk was Beethoven's master. The relations of the two towards 
each other are peculiar enough to warrant our dwelling on them at 
some length. 

Beethoven, with influential recommendations from his powerful 
patrons on the Rhine, went, as we know, in 1792, to Vienna, 
to Joseph Haydn, then getting rather old. Beethoven had 
already paid a flying visit (somewhere about the commencement of 
1787) to the Austrian capital, at that period the E/ Dorado of 
music. Father Haydn, who was working on his Creation, received 
the young man rather coolly, allowing him, however, to leave 
some of his compositions, and inviting him to call again now and 
then. This did not exactly please the fiery Beethoven. Yet, 
from reverence for a master whom he, like others, deeply respected, 
he was regular in his attendance—at least in the beginning. In 
later years, when he had become the great Beethoven, he said: 
“« Aye, I was under Haydn's tuition—but I learned nothing from 
him.” Even had the mighty composer not said so—have not his 
works spoken clearly down to the present day? There is an 
erroneous expression, not yet exploded, that a great and world- 
renowned composer must also be an excellent teacher. Besides, 
long previously to Beethoven’s arrival in Vienna, Haydn had dis- 
continued giving lessons in the theory of harmony to anyone, but 
Beethoven’s influential patrons prevailed on the old gentleman to 
make an exception in this single instance, Of the first acquaintance- 
ships formed by Beethoven with musicians in the Imperial city, 
that with Schenk was the most important and richest in results. 
Nine years older than Beethoven, Schenk was a man of mild and 
amiable character, and at the same time a thorough master and 





teacher of musical grammar, One day, so Schindler tells us, 
Schenk met young Beethoven, who was returning with his book 
of exercises from Haydn’s. He glanced through it and perceived 
various faults, Beethoven assured him that Father Haydn had 
just looked over the exercise and corrected it. This struck our 
worthy Schenk as strange—he turned over the earlier and the 
later pages of the book, and found a goodly number of the grossest 
blunders of harmony and rhythm uncorrected. It required no more 
to excite all Beethoven’s mistrust and suspicion. Haydn’s second 
journey to England, undertaken in 1794, soon afforded Beethoven 
the desired opportunity of completely ceasing to take lessons from 
Haydn, who, though great as a composer, never probably possessed 
the faculty of communicating his own knowledge to pupils. That 
no friendly ray of sunshine ever from that moment gleamed 
between the two is a fact not needing further asseveration, It is 
thus that Schenk himself related the matter to Schindler. Ignaz 
von Seigfried, Beethoven's intimate friend, though somewhat 
differing from Schindler's account, agrees in the main results. 
Ferdinand Ries, in his Biographical Notices of Beethoven, does not 
mention the matter at all. This is strange—like a great deal 
more in the same Notices. Schenk, however, was always afterwards 
Beethoven’s adviser, corrector, and—friend. I cannot refrain 
from here introducing the following letter, by way of proof, from 
Beethoven to Schenk. It dates probably from 1795 or 1794, and 
is particularly characteristic of the two men—two MEN indeed, 
Whether Beethoven subsequently forgot his old teacher and 
friend, as he forgot so many other persons and so many other 
things, is a point which does not concern us now. Beethoven 
became prematurely a misanthrope: he knew thenceforward—the 
truth must be avowed once for all—only himself, himself alone. 
Even the sun has spots. But, when a struggling young man, he 
wrote to Johann Schenk, who, by the way, survived him nearly ten 
years :— 

Dear Scnenx,—I did not want to set out for Eisenstadt to-day 
(to hear Prince Esterhazy’s celebrated private band, founded by 
Haydn). I should much have liked to have spoken again with you. 
Meanwhile rely upon my gratitude for the favours you have done 
me. I will endeavour to make a fitting return for everything to the 
best of my power. I hope soon to see you again and to have the 
pleasure of enjoying your society. Farewell, and do not quite forget 

‘* Your BEETHOVEN.’ 

This is perhaps the place for another anecdote of Schenk’s 
youth. There will then remain nothing more to say about him 
when he was getting on in years than that he became old, and 
weary, and died. And then they bore him to the Schottenkirchhof 
(Scotch Churchyard) where he lies—till his joyous resurrection. 

Well, then, when our hero was still young, but when in the 
country near the Ems, and maybe even farther, he had, neverthe- 
less, by his sacred music, gained for himself aclear-sounding name, 
the fruit of conscious hard work, he one day received a delicately 
written letter from a right reverend prelate—ablLot—regens chori 
~-or what not. No matter the name of the monastery. 
The institution was, however, dedicated to the Holy Virgin, and 
the prelate was called Father Conrad Stehelin. This individual 
had for years dabbled in sacred music, and his lucubrations were 
always performed at high mass and vespers—within the walls of 
his own secluded retreat, though they were never able to make 
themselves heard beyond them. They were, however, belauded 
and eulogised by all his fellow monks. This excited in him the 
devil of pride. He wanted to see himself engraved and in print! 
Hence his letter to Johann Schenk, and simultaneously a tolerably 
bulky parcel with the same address. In the parcel was a long 
psalm, extending to about twenty sheets and set by the reverend 
father for chorus and orchestra. The letter was to the effect that 
Herr Schenk, in whom the writer placed complete confidence, was 
to be kind enough to look through, arrange, and improve the ac- 
companying opus—to the best of his knowledge and abilities—and 
thus prepare it thoroughly for the press, An—exceedingly 
risky commission! The score, moreover, perfectly arranged and 
made ready for the press, was to be in the hands of his reverence 
within a eertain time, Schenk trembled and hesitated as he turned 
over the leaves of the voluminous specimen of patchwork. The 
precious thing, which was extra-long, contained absolutely nothing 
save old threadbare shreds of Haydn or even of Gassmann, stuck 
together with the reverend composer's own putty, Schenk was to 
work up, arrange, and send all this off in a few days ready for the 
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ress. Remuneration—handsome remuneration—was promised. 
Schenk was obliged to undertake the task—for he was poor! He 
nearly succumbed under the Augean labour of cleansing the manu- 
script, spending on it the hours from four to eight in the morning 
for six weeks. When the poor fellow at length returned the 
ecclesiastic the precious production, he received as his recompense 
one thaler twenty silver groschens—under the pretext that the 
work had been sent too late and not treated as the reverend com- 
poser desired. Schenk’s score, complete, was really in the hands 
of that person two days before the stipulated date. Yet Schenk 
could do nothing but—be silent. He was—poor! The whole 
correspondence relating to the matter, as well as a copy of the 
monstrous composition, is in my possession. Perhaps there may 
someday be an opportunity’ for publishing it. Verbum Sap. 

Schenk afterwards became chapelmaster to Prince Auersperg, 
and perhaps rich—who knows. His decease took place in 1836, 
= he was well-advanced in years—was forgotten—and had 
died out, 


—o—— 


MOSES IN EGYPT. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 


Str,—Mr Arthur Matthison’s book of Moses has been warmly 
approved by Sir Michael Costa, the committee of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society, and the principal singers in this important composi- 
tion, Its three hundred pages contain excellent work, the words, 
almost without exception, thoroughly suiting the music, keeping its 
spirit, its intention, and its colour in all their integrity. The 
rhymes of the original libretto are preserved and the translation is 
invariably faithful, while in many cases showing an improvement 
upon the French or Italian words. Take, for instance, the grand. 
invocation of Moses, where the phrases strike me especially (literal 
translation) :—‘‘ Thou who didst exist before the Ages,” and ‘‘ Make 
spout from the bosom of night torrents of light.” Mr Matthison renders 
these two sentences thus :—‘‘Thou who wert ere Time’s scroll was 
unfolded,” and ‘* Pierce the night’s shrouded breast with thy lances 
of light.” Both are poetised reproductions of the original. Mr 
Matthison must, in short, have devoted some months of conscientious 
labour to his book. The result is most satisfactory, both in a musi- 
cal and a literary sense. The words and music of Moses in Egypt 
are fitted, in short, as only the able and experienced pen of one who 
is both musician and poet could have fitted them.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, An AMATEUR SINCE HatF A CENTURY. 


Qe 


SCRAPS FROM PARIS. 


There was to have been a Grand Gala-Performance at the 
Opera on Thursday, the 13th inst., attended by the Count and 
Countess of Flanders, the Count and Countess of Eu, the Arch- 
Duke and Arch-Duchess Renier, and the Arch-Duke Victor of 
Austria, The programme was to include an overture ; the fourth act 
of the Africaine, with Mdlle Krauss, MM. Villaret and Lassalle ; 
and the first act of Sylvia, with Mdlle Sangalli. As at the gala 
performance in honour of the Empercr of Russia, in 1867, and, 
also, at that in honour of the Shah, in 1873, a vast box was built in 
the centre of the house, capable of accommodating all the distin- 
guished visitors. In consequence, however, of the death of the 
ex-King of Hanover, the performance has had to be postponed. 
Polyeucte has advanced to the stage-rehearsals, still some quali- 
fied to pronounce an opinion declare it will not be brought out till 
September at the earliest. M. Bouhy is aes to return soon 
from Italy. Should the expectation be realized, Hamlet will be 

erformed, after not having been represented here two years. Mdlle 

lum has made a successful début as the Page in Les Huguenots, and 
Mdme Franck Duvernoy has appeared as Inés in L’A/fricaine.— 
Important modifications have been made at the ThéAtre-Ventadour 
in view of its transformation into the Thédtre-Lyrique. The 
passage down the middle of the stalls has been done away with ; 
there will be two classes of seats in this part of the house, namely, 
fauteuils and orchestra stalls ; and the open boxes, called corbeilles, 
on the second tier, will make room for two rows of arm-chairs. 
The prices of admission will be materially lowered. That his 
Italian Company may not remain idle, the manager will employ 
them in the em versions of Aida, Rigoletto, Martha, &c., till he 


has another work by a French composer to back up Le Capitaine 











Fracasse.—Considerable changes are announced as shortly to occur 
in the company of the Opéra-Comique. Among the artists who will 
leave, on the expiration of their respective engagements at the 
end of the present month, are Mdlle Philippine Lévy, MM. 
Stéphane and Potel.—Preparations are making at the Ministry of 
Public Instruction for a grand musical and choreographic soirée, 
similar to a very successful one given last year. The old dances 
will be executed by a part of the ballet from the Grand Opera.— 
The first Official Concert, with which the Grand Concert Hall of the 
Trocadéro, erected by MM. Davioud and Bourdais, was inaugurated, 
— that, though not all that could be desired acoustically, the 
uilding is, on the whole, well adapted for its purpose. It suffers 
at present from the bane of such edifices, and the bugbear of 
architects, over-sonority, or, in other words, from reverberation or 
echo. But hopes are entertained that the defect may eventually be 
remedied, in whieh case the new hall will be one of the best as well 
as the finest in Europe. The programme of the first Official Con- 
cert included only works by French composers and was thus con- 
stituted :—First part of Le Désert, Félicien David ; Les Noces de 
Prométhée (Prize Cantata of the Universal Expositionin 1867),C. Saint- 
Saéns (solos by Mdme Haas, MM. Warot and Melchissédec) ; Bohemian 
Dance from La Jolie Fille de Perth, G. Bizet; Fragments from Sapho, 
Louis Lacombe (tenor solo, M. Villaret, Junr.); Overture and Chorus 
from La Déesse et le Berger, J. Duprato ; Septet and March from Les 
Troyens & Carthage, Hector Berlioz. (Mdlle Howe, Mdmes Brunet- 
Lafleur, Boidin-Puissais, MM. Warot, Villaret, Junr., Melchissédec, 
and Ponsard. Mdlle de Belocca had promised to make one in the 
Septet provided she were at liberty, but, on the evening before the 
concert, she was summoned to London, and her place was obligingly 
taken at the last moment by Mdme Boidin-Puissais.) M. Colonne 
was the conductor, having under him a body of 250 instrumentalists 
and chorists. The former included 52 violins, 18 tenors, 18 violon- 
cellos, and 18 double-basses. All the instruments were new, and 
supplied by MM. Gand and Bernardin Brothers. The Small Concert 
Hall was inaugurated the day after the opening of the Grand Hall, 
with a concert of Chamber Music, and the result demonstrated 
acoustically its superiority to the more pretentious building. There 
is not the slightest approach to an echo. The artists were MM. 
Armingaud, Turban, Mas, Belloc, Jacquard, de aan for stringed 
instruments ; M. Alphonse Duvernoy, for the piano; MM. Taffanel, 
Lalliet, Grisez, Espaignet, and Dupont, for wind instruments. The 
programme contained compositions by G. Onslow, Massenet, Garcia, 
Mendelssohn, Lalo, and Reber.—M. Joseph Wieniawski is here.— 
The members of the ‘‘Cigale,” a club of literary men and artists 
natives of the South of France, have determined to organize a 
‘‘grande féte méridionale” in honour of the Exposition, and have 
had an interview on the subject with the Minister of Public Instruc- 


tion. 





HARK! HARK! * 


I. It. 

Hark! hark! across the crystal sea, | Hark! hark! the burden of their song 
And through the gates of gold, Is love, and joy, and rest ; 

A joyous song is borne to me, They warble of a white-robed throng, 
A strain of love untold : In peace exceeding blest ; 

The song of those to mem’ry dear, They tell me that a Father’s love, 
Though parted for a time, Which cheered them here below, 

My lonely path of life to cheer They in the sinless home above, 


They stoop from yonder clime. In greater fulness know. 
Chorus. Chorus. 


Hark! hark! as unto me they sing,| Hark! hark ! as unto me they sing, 
Sweet echoes through my spirit ring, | Sweet echoes through my spirit ring. 





Ill, 








Hark! hark! they bear a message sweet, 
A word of comfort high ; 
They tell me when my weary feet 
Shall to death’s vale draw nigh, 
Then, hidden stil] from mortal sight, 
They for my soul shall wait, 
To bear it to the land of light, 
Beyond the golden gate. 
Chorus. 
Hark! hark ! as unto me they sing, 


Sweet echoes through my spirit ring. 
Sarau Ann STOWE. 





* Copyright. 








Bacn’s Concerto for four pianofortes will be heard for the first 
time in London, on Thursday next, at a concert to be given by Mrs 
G. M. Green, when it will be played by the accomplished lady and 


three of her pupils, 
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ADELINA (GRETCHEN) PATTI. 
(From the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph.” ) 

On Tuesday night Gounod’s Faust attracted a large audience, 
many of whom were probably as much drawn to Covent Garden by 
the Marguerite of Madame Patti as by the powerful charm of the 
opera itself. Great in every character she undertakes, there are 
reasons for saying that Madame Patti is specially so in that of 
Marguerite. Not only does she sing the music with rare perfection, 
but she invests the part with a halo of poetry due more to the 
instinctive promptings of genius than to the observance of any 
canons of art. Witnessing her performance, we cannot but think 
that just so, and in no other way, would a real Marguerite act and 
sing if reality could conform to the conditions of lyric drama. Thus 
it was on Tuesday night, albeit the great artist did not begin in her 
usual ‘‘form.” As the opera went on she rose to its demands, and 
her performance culminated during the final act in a splendid effort 
that roused the house to enthusiasm. Upon details it is needless to 
enter. A simple record of another triumph suffices, 

—o—— 


WAIFS. 

The Corporation of Magdeburgh have granted the Stadttheater an 
annual sum of 60,000 marks for three years. 

Rossini’s Messe Solennelle was recently given in Parma for the 
first time. 

In these demoralizing times, how leng will it be before the phono- 
graph is detected uttering forged notes ? 

Mr Theodore Thomas began a summer concert season at Gilmore’s 
Garden, New York, on the 25th ult. 

In consequence of the illness of Signor Mancinelli, their conductor, 
the band of the Teatro Apollo, Rome, will not visit Paris. 

Professor C. Mires has been commissioned to write a book entitled, 
Vita, Opera, ed Amori di N. Paganini. 

Verdi’s Don Carlos, re-arranged and reduced to four acts, is to be 
performed next winter in Vienna. 

Le Roi de Lahore and Verdi's Requiem will shortly be performed 
at Vicenza. 

Herr Suppé has signed a new three years’ engagement as conductor 
at the Carltheater, Vienna. 

Herr Johann Strauss was married a short time since to Mdlle 
Dittrich. 

The largest receipts ever taken at the Grand Opera, Paris, were 
those of the 25th May, when they amounted to 20,410 francs, 50 
centimes, the opera being Guillaume Tell. 

The Professors of the Moscow Conservatory entertained Herr 
Adolphe Brodsky, the violoncellist, at a grand farewell dinner, pre- 
viously to his leaving, to settle in Germany. 

The Plymouth Vocal Association, under the direction of Mr Lohr, 
will give, next season, among other important works, 7'he Messiah, 
Elijah, Israel in Egypt, and Professor Macfarren’s Joseph. 

Mr Barton McGuckin makes his first appearance in English opera, 
as Thaddeus in the Bohemian Girl, at the Crystal Palace, on 
Tuesday, June 18, 

The Kennedy Family continue to attract large and enthusiastic 
audiences at Steinway Hall. In the rich fields of Scottish poesy is 
to be found represented every phase of Scottish life and character. 
The delineator of the Songs of Scotland finds ready to hand an 
endless variety of the most pathetic, humorous, romantic, and heroic 
lyrics possessed by any country in the world. Prior to Burns 
Scotland was rich in ballad lore, and it was the pride of the Ayrshire 
bard to pay homage to the genius of Allan Ramsay, Ferguson, &c. 
From the humble daisy to ‘‘ Mary in Heaven,” Burns illuminated 
almost every subject, human or divine. We have thus in the Songs of 
Scotland an endless variety, for the successful rendering of which is 
requisite a combination of rare talents. Mr Kennedy possesses 
those talents in a remarkable degree ; added to a voice of wonderful 
power and compass he has great humour, dramatic fire, and touching 
pathos. In the most natural manner you are led on from ‘‘ The 
Land o’ the Leal” to ‘‘ The Macgregors’ Gathering” or ‘‘ Scots wha 
hae ”—from ‘‘The Deil’s awa’ wi’ the Exciseman” to ‘‘ Highland 
Mary ;” or from ‘‘ Jennie’s Bawbee” to ‘‘Of a’ the airts the wind 
can blaw,” &c. Nor is this versatility confined to Mr Kennedy 
himself; his talented sons and daughters evince much of their 
father’s many-sided genius. In song and glee they are accorded 
much applause ; and in the accompaniments and reel and strathspey 
playing the Misses Kennedy are aptand clever. Lovers of Scottish 
song and story should not fail to be present at this unique and 
unrivalled entertainment, 











Turrn.—The orchestra, which, under Signor Carlo Pedrotti, will 
represent this city at the Paris Exhibition, will perform works by 
the following composers: Mancinelli (Symphonic interludes for 
Pietro Cossa’s Cleopatra, comprising : Overture, Triumphal March, 
Battle of Azio, Scherzo-Orgia, Andante-Barcarolle, and Funeral 
March) ; Bottesini (Sinfonia Caratteristica, Funeral March, and 
Overture to La Graziella) ; Bazzini (Overture to King Lear, Over- 
ture to Saul, Solemn March, taken from the composer’s ‘‘Symphony- 
Cantata,” and a Piece, by Veracini, transcribed for stringed instru- 
ments); Foroni (Overture in C minor, and Overture in A); 
Boccherini (Minuet for stringed instruments) ; Rossini (Overture to 
La Gaza Ladra and Overture to Semiramide) ; Cherubini (Overture 
to Fanisia and overture to Anacreonte) ; Gobatti (Preludes in 
I Goti) ; Pedrotti (Overture to Z'utti in Maschera and Overture to 
La Guerra in quattro ; Verdi (Overture to Aroldo and Overture to 
Giovanna d’Arco); Arditi (‘‘ L’Ingénue” and Gavotte) ; Cagnoni 
(Overture to Francesco da Rimini); Platania (Overture composed 
expressly for the Exhibition) ; and Bellini, F., Ballad. On the 14th 
July, the band under Sig. Pedrotti will unite with that under Sig. 
Faccio, from Milan, and give an extraordinary concert, when the 
performers will number 250. 
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